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THOMAS F. HICKS. 


igen gentleman has a very active brain, 

with a fine-grained organization, and 
great susceptibility to culture and develop- 
ment. There is a tendency to overwork, to 
be too intense in mental action, and so to 
exhaust vitality too rapidly. He never 





knows when he is tired until he finds that the 
machinery stops. In other words, he has 
more spirit and energy and earnestness than 
he has vital power to sustain effort. 

He ought to be known for decided force 
of character. He has but little severity or 
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cruelty, but a good deal of energy and posi- 
tiveness, that kind of earnestness which calls 
out effort, which pushes enterprises, which 
enables him to manifest courage in all causes 
which he adopts. His Combativeness, work- 
ing with his strong Benevolence, leads him 
to take the weak side, and to work with the 
minority, and fight the battle of improve- 
ment, progress, and reform for the benefit of 
others. 

He is not very selfish in money matters. 
He has economy rather than grasping greed 
of gain; is frank, open, direct in action and 
statement; is prudent and watchful, anxious 
about consequences, inclined to plan and 
manage with a view tu safety; but he often 
secures safety by dash and energy. Asa 
horse will take a heavy load through a bad 
place in the road, or up a steep hill, by extra 
spirit and exertion, so courage frequently 
conquers and overcomes danger by meeting 
it bravely. 

He has dignity and a sense of his own value, 
and a desire to take and maintain an hon- 
orable and influential rank. He is not one 
that seeks for an irresponsible position, but 
would rather take the front of the battle, a 
place where responsibility and effort are spe- 
cially required. 

He is firm enough to earn the reputation of 
being obstinate, for, when he starts to accom- 
plish anything, he feels not only bound to 
fulfill the duties imposed upon him, but he 
has an ambitious earnestness to conquer, 
whether it will pay or not. 

His love of justice is strong, and when in- 
spired by that principle, he is more brave 
and more persistent than under any other in- 
fluence. He has a sensitive regard for the 
good and ill opinion of his friends, but a 
sense of duty often leads him to stem the 
tide of public opinion, and to act counter to 
the counsel of friends. 

He has strong social affections; is especi- 
ally popular with the little folks; the chil- 





dren believe in him; pets come to him, and 
he has the governing power to control and 
influence and rule men. He is sympathetical, 
moved by pity in behalf of the poor, the ig- 
norant, and the needy, and inclines to miti- 
gate misfortune and help the helpless, and 
especially to protect those who have none to 
take their part. 

He is keen in his practical judgments, 
quick to take account of surrounding circum- 
stances; gathers knowledge by observation 
and retains it; is inclined to reason, to med- 
itate, to study the philosophy of facts and 
learn their import, their origin, and their ap- 
plications. 

He is orderly and systematic; has good 
mechanical judgment, and fair business capa- 
bility, but he belongs rather to the depart- 
ment of literature and science than to the 
realm of business. His organization indi- 
cates intellectual clearness and force, moral 
sympathy, integrity, steadfastness, prudence, 
dignity, ambition, social affection, energy, 
familiarity, and frankness of disposition. 

He should cultivate his physical powers 
as much as may be in the open air, where 
sunshine and exercise may have their proper 
influences. He should sleep abundantly, to 
rest his brain and to calm and quiet his nerv- 
ous system, 





Tuomas F. Hicks was born in Knox Co., 
Ohio, May 14th, 1838. His father, who was 
a farmer, had a few years previously emi- 
grated with his family from England. A 
man of strong natural sense and of extensive 
reading, he soon took a deep interest in the 
political and religious questions which occu- 
pied the public mind at the time of his ar- 
rival in this country, his sympathies being 
warmly enlisted in the leading reforms of 
the day, and his children received from him 
a strong bias in the same direction. 

The education which he gave to his chil- 
dren was chiefly that to be obtained in the 
public-school; yet by cultivating in them 
that habit of thoughtful reading which 
had been his own means of self-educa- 
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tion, he placed them on the road to the at- 
tainment of a sound and harmonious mental 
development, their subsequent studious hab- 
its being supplemented in the case of most 
of them by the advantages of either aca- 
demic or collegiate instruction. 

He had one daughter and five sons. Of 
the latter three became ministers of the Gos- 
pel. Thomas, the youngest, early developed 
tastes which took him from the farm to the 
school-room. He divided his time between 
teaching and study, taking a self-selected 
course, at home, in high school and college, 
until he entered the ministry in 1862. Yet, 
still unsatisfied, and regarding a knowledge 
of the human system and of hygienic laws 
as the true basis of education, he supple- 
mented with a medical course his already 
liberal culture. 

Although chiefly occupied with pastoral 
work, he early became a contributor, edito- 
rially and otherwise, to various periodicals, 
and seems to have constantly gravitated ,to- 
ward the editorial chair as his true position. 

The establishment of The Wayside in April, 
1873, was therefore an undertaking for which 
he had long been unconsciously preparing, 
and he entered upon what is likely to prove 
his life-work with an intelligent zeal and 
aptitude that made success apparent from 
the first. Flooded though this country is 
with periodical literature, there nevertheless 
was, as there is everywhere, room for the de- 
velopment of a new idea, and The Wayside, 
in its special work, trespassed upon no pre- 
occupied ground, It possessed its own dis- 
tinctive character, which was that of an in- 
dependent, unsectarian paper, both tastefully 
arranged and cheap, both religious and en- 
tertaining, catching the eye and winning the 
heart of old and young. Tinted paper, ele- 
gant engravings, perfection in the typo- 
graphical art--these were the garments in 
which beautiful thoughts were clothed, and, 
like a well-dressed visitor, it gained admis- 
sion to many a household upon sight, and 
remained upon its merits. 

It was, however, a seeming experiment, 
and would hardly have been ventured upon 
but for the assured financial support of oth- 
ers. Thus favored by circumstances, the pa- 
per has, in a little over a year, reached a 
regular weekly edition of ten thousand 





copies, Its circulation is wide-spread, ex- 
tending over the entire Union, and enlisting 
the sympathies of some men of much promi- 
nence, among whom may be mentioned 
Elihu Burritt, who, in ordering a number for 
distribution as tracts, expressed himself in 
terms of the warmest sympathy. 

His views of what a Christian paper 
should be are thus expressed in an article 
entitled, “ Yet there is Room :” “ the press is 
a power. It reflects public sentiment, and 
yet, in many cases, also, it modifies and makes 
public sentiment. It is a power for good or 
evil, according to its quality. There is the 
vile press and the truly Christian press, and 
there are all grades between the two. The 
corrupt press is wonderfully prolific, and yet 
we would hope that the truthful press is 
gaining ground upon it. Certain it is that 
Christian literature was never so abundant 
nor so influential asnow. But there is room 
for more. There is need of every voice that 
can plead for truth, and of every pen that 
can write for God. There are untilled fields 
of thought waiting for the shining plowshare, 
the precious seed, and the sower's hand. 
Yes, there is room enough for, and need 
enough of all who can speak with eloquent 
lip and burning word for God; and need 
enough that those who can write to the in- 
struction of human minds, and the uplifting 
of human character, should be increased, 
and that these should find the press a tireless 
wing to bear their words to the waiting 
millions. 

“There is need, too, that literature be not 
only honest and strong, but winsome, and 
that it should go forth adorned by all the 
graces of the printer’s art. In short, a Chris- 
tian paper should bea casket of jewels, beau- 
tiful as the diamonds that come from afar, 
and more to be desired than fine gold. Such 
literature should have every help in the way 
of circulation, that those who have fed on 
husks, and polluted themselves with the 
trash of the market, may have placed before 
them that which will attract them to better 
things, and Kindle within them an appetite 
for wholesome food.” : 

Dr. Hicks still retains his membership in 
the Central Ohio Conference of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church, in connection with which 
he spent the eight years of his pastoral life, 
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He, however, supplied a congregational pul- 
pit one year. His style as a preacher is calm 
and conversational, spiritual rather than con- 
troversial. He has a purity of thought and 
language, and a sincerity and directness of 
utterance. which give him much persuasive 
power, while upon occasions he rises to that 
impassioned earnestness which characterizes 
the truest oratory. 





In his religious views he is orthodox and 
yet progressive, his exact position being best 
stated in his own words, which we quote: 
“The voice of science is the voice of nature, 
and we welcome all real discoveries, believ- 
ing that no real facts contradict the revela- 
tion of the Scriptures, and that science, pu- 
rified of all error and hypothesis, will be 
found to accord with the revelation of God 
in Jesus Christ.” 
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OPPORTUNITY. 


A Try, golden gate 
So deftly opened by the cunning hand 
Of life’s angel that no creak of softly 
Turning hinge, or click of lifted latch, brings 
Warning to the careless ear. In silence 
The portal swings out; then the fatal key 
Turns noisily on the other side. Stunned 


| 


By the hateful sound, the hurt soul whispers, 
Brokenly: ‘* Too late! too late!’’ yet hopes 
By constant after-watch entrance to win. 
But now, scarce an eye-shot from the station 
Watched, the angel cuts another door; 
And again the noisy key clicks doom 
Into a shivering soul, hope-wrecked. 

AMELIE V. PETIT. 
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REAL SUCCESS. 


S it because you are drawing to-day a 
large salary ? or because you propose to 
leave your present situation to-morrow for a 
more lucrative one? Stop a moment and 
think: which will lead to real success in the 
end? You may have more to-day to spend 
for cigars and theater—will you have more 
ten years from now for business, home, wife, 
and children? You want the money now— 
you can’t “cut any figure at all without it;” 
very true; but you will want it a-great deal 
more by-and-by. 

A man is not a fool to refuse a good offer 
if that offer promises nothing beyond—if it 
leads to no permanent, legitimate business in 
the end. It is the part of common sense to 
stay where he is, if he is acquiring a thorough 
and practical knowledge which will be of 
life-long benefit to him. Men fly about from 
point to point, from occupation to occupa- 
tion, seeking, like the bee, for that which 
contains the most golden honey ; but the bee 
is laying up for future use—the man is think- 
ing only of the present. 

The great difficulty in which young men 
find themselves at manhood is that they do not 
know how to do anything well. They have 
been in the bank, the dry-goods store, the 
market, the grocery, seeking with each change 





an increase of salary ; and now, with a slight 
knowledge of many things, a masterly knowl- 
edge of nothing, they look about them, un- 
certain where to alight, or what occupation 
to take up. They are as likely to succeed at 
one thing as another; and finally circum- 
stances, not they themselves, make the de- 
cision. A man is generally pleased to do a 
thing which he knows how to do well, and 
at which he is making money. It is when he 
is unacquainted with his business; when his 
ignorance leads him into numberless mis- 
takes, and the money which he expected does 
not come, that he feels he is on the wrong 
track. Now he makes a change, and the re- 
sult of this attempt is no better than the 
first. His mistake lies too far back to be 
easily remedied. Real success in youth and 
early manhood would have been—not the 
largest salary, but a constant increase of 
knowledge in some one department, a thor- 
ough acquaintance with some legitimate line 
of business, which shall give him by-and-by 
the ability and confidence to achieve, not 
merely to attempt. A man is too‘apt to con- 
struct his life on the plan of a railroad, 
which brings in a large revenue at one end 
of the line, none at the other; while unfor- 
tunately the other end is the one which he 
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always desires the most prosperous. There 
is too much desultory, picked-up knowledge 
now-a-days: to produce skilled, competent 
workmen; there are so many men who can 
do “Oh, anything!” so few who can do well 
one thing. 

The patient, plodding endeavor necessary 
to secure ability and confidence is quite ig- 
nored by the great majority. While a Ger- 
man will spend ten to twelve years in simply 
learning how, an American youth becomes im- 
patient over preliminaries of any sort extend- 
ing beyond weeks or months, and expects in 
the ten or twelve years which our foreign 
brother has devoted to preparation to find 
himself on the top-mog#found of the ladder. 
Many a man, it is true, has won his way 
there by dexterity and courageous daring; 





but again and again he has been thrust back 
to the foot by his more patient, plodding 
neighbor. Real and permanent success is 
seldom the result of a brilliant stroke in the 
game of chance; it is far more often a con- 
sequent of years of endeavor; of laborious, 
unflagging effort; of knowledge acquired 
when tlie boy was getting but a meager sal- 
ary while he was laying the foundations of 
ultimate success. J. A. WILLIS. 





Norurne teaches patience like a garden. 
You may go round and watch the opening 
bud from day to day, but it takes its »wn time, 
and you can not urge it on faster than it will. 
If forced, it is only torn to pieces. All the 
best results of a garden, like those of life, are 
slow, but regularly progressive. 
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Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 

Who worships God shall find bhim.— Young’s Night Thoughts, 

The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite ; 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight.—Mre. Hemans. 








A PARABLE OF THE KINGDOM—No. 2. 


“LEVIATHAN” AND THE GREAT EASTERN. 


HERE never yet was created, since the 
world was inhabited by man, a creature 
of the animal kingdom so unique in his in- 
dividuality, that “on earth there is not his 
like.” There never was living creature out 
of whose “ mouth go burning lamps,” nor 
out of whose nostrils “ goeth smoke as out of 
a seething pot or cauldron,” that is, contin- 
uously, and in volumes. There never were 
“flakes of flesh” that were “firm in them- 
selves ;” but always dependent for firmness 
on their relation to each other. These are 
some of the peculiarities that distinguish the 
subject from any and all forms of animal or- 
ganization. Yet they are all susceptible of 
consistent and rational explanation by the 
method here proposed, and, I make bold to 
state , by no other. 
1st and 2d, “ Canst thou draw out levi- 
athan with an hook? or his tongue with a 
cord which thou lettest down? Canst thou 





put a hook into his nose? or bore his jaw 
through with a thorn?” are an allusion to 
an immemorial custom of taking the hip- 
popotamus and other amphibious animals 
that frequent the rivers of the East, by 
means of hooks and cords; but so far from 
being a direct allusion to any of those ani- 
mals, they are employed to contra-distin- 
guish the subject from them, as entirely out 
of their sphere, and infinitely above their 
liabilities to capture. These interrogatives 
are manifestly self-negating and similar in 
form and spirit to: “ Hast thou an arm like 
God, or canst thou thunder with a voice like 
Him?” Obviously, no. Thus at the outset 
is practically stated a wide difference be- 
tween the creatures alluded to gnd the levi- 
athan. 

8d. “ Will he make many supplications 
unto thee, will he speak soft words unto 
thee?” This verse is purely figurative — 
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yet is clearly explicable from the historic 
point of view. The incapacity of the great 
ship for the ordinary uses of merchant ves- 
sels caused her to remain, during the earlier 
years of her existence, in the position of a 
suppliant for a sphere of active usefulness, 
“Many,” indeed, were the avenues of em- 
ployment at which she* “supplicated” for 
entrance, from all of which she was rejected 
as too cumbrous for adaptation. The feeble 
and futile efforts made by her to make friends 
with the pigmy enterprises of the day, so as 
to be employed, might well be likened to 
“soft words.” It was as though she were 
endowed with speech, and said: “I know 
not where to go, or what to do; take me, 
and do with me what you will.” But the 
mission, the purpose, was not yet apparent; 
and like some great bird she folded her 
wings, and sat silent and motionless on the 
sea. 

Great institutions, like great characters, 
do not always take their proper place at 
once in the world’s esteem. A certain Presi- 
dent of the United States once spoke “soft 
words” to the powers in authority; he peti- 
tioned for employment in an humble capa- 
city at first, but afterward. rose to the head 
of the nation. It is in precisely the same 
sense that these words “will he speak soft 
words unto thee,” are to be construed. 4th. 
“Will he make a covenant with thee; wilt 
thou take him for a servant forever?” is 
of the nature of that unwritten covenant 
whereby every and all instrumentalities of 
man’s device or invention are contracted for 
without the knowledge or consent of the 
builders, to carry out a higher purpose than 
their own. There is, for instance, an un- 
written and unspoken covenant between the 
little hive-bee and his human master, which 
the bee knows not, nor understands, yet un- 
wittingly yields to its conditions, by entering 
the hive furnished him, and filling it with 
the fruit of his labors, which the master has 
use for that he knows not of. There is a 
universal covenant, understood only by the 
higher contracting parties to it, whereby the 
inferior orders are to serve the higher and 
superior orders, There are also special cov- 
enants for special purposes, of which is the 
covenant here spoken of. 5th. “ Wilt thou 
play with him as with a bird, or wilt thou 





bind him for thy maidens?” alludes to the 
custom of Eastern princes of sometimes elect- 
ing a captive to the liberties and pleasures 
of the conqueror’s court, on account of ex- 
traordinary beauty or intelligence, or of con- 
signing him to drudgery in the service of 
pleasure, and is an amplification of the 
idea of the preceding verse; that the insti- 
tutions of men are wholly at the disposal of 
the higher powers. 6th. “Shall the com- 
panions make a banquet of him, shall they 
part him among the merchants?” contains 
nothing vague or hard to be understood, 
when interpreted by the true method. It is 
full of historical meaning. After the gigan- 
tic enterprise of building, equipping, and 
working, the great ship seemed likely to 
prove disastrous; she was bandied about 
from owner to owner, in the hope that under 
new owners and new management, some Ca- 
pacity for usefulness might be developed. 
And it so came to pass that her interest was 
divided into small “parts” or shares, and 
these shares came to be purchased and owned 
exclusively by English merchants. This sin- 
gular circumstance, probably unparalleled in 
the history of any similar institution ‘in the 
world, furnishes a simple and easy solution 
of what otherwise must remain meaningless 
and obscure in the text. The other half of 
the proposition, “ Shall the companions make 
a banquet of him?” is quite as fairly within 
the province of historical fact, though partly 
figurative inform. The word “companions” 
means simply, members of acompany. After 
the successful launching of the big ship, the 
“Eastern Steam Navigation Co.” deemed the 
event one of sufficient importance to be cele- 
brated by adinner. A grand “ banquet” was 
held in honor of the occasion, which was 
participated in by many of the most distin- 
guished men of the nation, and was gener- 
ally commented on by the press throughout 
the world. This is how “the companions 
made a banquet of him,” and how “they 
parted him among the merchants.” 7th. 
* Canst thou fill his skin with barbed irons, 
or his head with fish spears?” It is notice- 
able that there is no regular order of arrange- 
ment in the description of the leviathan, pe- 
culiarity of structure and mode of operation 
being mingled indiscriminately throughout. 
Verse 6th refers to events; verse seventh, 
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now under consideration, refers again to 
structure, or, rather, to quality, affirming the 
quality of invulnerability —is invulnerable, 
distinguished above the other inhabitants 
of the sea in this respect. 8th. “Lay thine 
hand upon him, remember the battle, do no 
more.” This seems an opportune moment 
to introduce some of the comments found in 
the marginal or foot-notes appended to this 
work. This verse is explained by our com- 
mentator to be a warning to fishermen, “ re- 
member the battle” being construed “ think 
of the conflict that would ensue if you should 
attempt to take him;” and “do no more,” 
to mean: do no more than lay hands upon 
him; refrain from attempting to take him ; 
all on the supposition that the prophet was 
discoursing of crocodiles, and was inspired 
of God to write out a code of precautions 
for crocodile-hunters. It would seem that 
their own instincts, aided by their own ex- 
perience, ought to teach them all that is ne- 
cessary to’ know about such things. What a 
singular thing it would be for God, through 
the prophet, to command a reptile-slayer to 
lay his hand on a serpent, and then beware 
of trying to slay or capture him, on account 
of danger; why lay hands on him at all, in 
such a case? It would seem that this is an 
unworthy construction to put upon these 
profound passages. In the words, “ Lay thine 
hand upon him,” the intervention of divine 
providence in the affairs of men, is clearly 
indicated. In the affairs of nations as well 
as of individuals, it may be said: man’s 
greatest failures are God’s grandest successes. 
Never, perhaps, in the history of the world, 
has there been a more notable instance of the 
complete arrest of human purpose than in 
the case before us, of a great enterprise di- 
verted into unforeseen ways. Her whole his- 
tory is a moving illustration of the proverb 
“ Man proposes, but God disposes.” Again, 
the parallel between great institutions and 
great characters comes up. There are men 
of capacity who can not discover at once 
their place ; there is, as it were, a hand laid 
on them, holding and reserving their powers 
until a more auspicious season. It is in this 
sense that these words are to be construed. 

“Remember the battle, do no more,” is 
not so clear of application. It is altogether 
probable that some things in the text refer 





to things yet in the future, and that this is 
one of them, and not fully to be understood 
until the actual occurrence of the events re- 
ferred to—probably refers to a period of 
controversy between the nations, in which the 
subject will act a conspicuous part. The word 
“battle” may have a literal meaning. In case 
of a general controversy between the powers 
of the world, the possession of this craft must 
become of immense importance. A vessel that 
could carry ten thousand troops with all ne- 
cessary equipments, and that can outspeed 
any vessel afloat, would be no mean factor of 
the problem of readjustment. 9th. “ Behold 
the hope of him is in vain; shall not one be 
cast down even at the sight of him?” Our 
commentators explain this as referring to the 
hope of taking him; and, indeed, it should 
not be wondered at that the hope of “ tak- 
ing” such a creature is vain; especially 
when one reads the context: “shall not one 
be cast down even at the sight of him?” 
How, then, can they “part him among the 
merchants;” how can they make merchan- 
dise of a creature they can not hope to pos- 
sess; how could any one muster courage to 
lay hands on a monster so frightful of mien 
as to cast one down, even to look at him at 
a distance? It is submitted that the zoolo- 
gical interpretation gets sadly mixed up 
about this time. In the words “ Behold the 
hope of him is in vain,” is foreshadowed the 
thwarting of a nation’s policy in inaugurat- 
ing one of the grandest enterprises of which 
history gives any account. England's secret 
hope was embodied in this «gigantic struc- 
ture, of establishing her supremacy among 
the powers of the world, through the do- 
minion of the sea. She thought to surpass 
history and anticipate the future, in one su- 
preme manifestation of her genius and great- 
ness in marine architecture. That she suc- 
ceeded in setting afloat the most stupendous 
craft that ever stirred the waters of the 
globe, is apparent. But that she did not 
succeed thereby in enhancing her political 
power or prestige to any considerable degree; 
is also apparent. Her commercial interests, 
which seemed to demand the construction of 
such a vessel, instead of being advanced). 
were sensibly retarded. Built ostensibly to 
facilitate the trade with Australia, she failed: 
in that capacity; at the same time her: con-. 
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struction absorbed means sufficient to have 
built a dozen first-class merchant vessels. 
Financially, also, there never was a flatter 
failure, never being able to meet current ex- 
penses, much less make any return of first in- 
vestments. So that from every salient point 
of view, there is a complete fulfillment of the 
prophecy: “Behold the hope of him is in 
vain.” “Shall not one be cast down even at 
the sight of him ?” needs little explanation to 
those who have had a sight of him. In the 
enormous bulk and grand proportions of the 
great ship, is beheld the vastness and sub- 
limity of nature, invested with the glory and 
beauty of art. Such a combination is well 
calculated to excite emotions of awe and fear 
in the mind of the beholder. Suggestions 
of infinite power and majesty fill the mind, 
and cast one down into utter insignificance 
of self. 

10th. “None is so fierce that dare stir 
him up; who, then, is able to stand before 
me?” The creature, however magnificent, 
is yet not the Creator, nor to be suffered to 
usurp His place as an object of fear. 11th. 
“Who hath prevented me that I should re- 
pay him; whatsoever is under the whole 
heaven is mine.” What does the Creator 
owe to the creature?’ The institutions of 
men, after all their pride of achievement, are 
of a higher origin—is an assertion of the 
divine proprietorship over all the works of 
man. A lesson the age of great material en- 
terprise needs above all others, An appro- 
priate reflection to put over against the pride 
of power. 12th. “I will not conceal his 
parts, nor his power, nor his comely propor- 
tion,” shows both what is not meant, and 
what is meant. The living dwellers in the 
deep are for the most part concealed, as to 
parts, power, and proportion. If such things 
' as sea-serpents exist at all, they are pretty 
effectually concealed. Natural history gives 
no account of any such creature as the levia- 
than. The subject is distinguished from 
such, by dwelling and moving on the water, 
instead of under it; may be entered, parts 
inspected, and power estimated, and the 
beautiful proportions seen and admired at 
leisure, as has been done by hundreds of 
thousands — has a more extended applica- 
tion by means of the press. In the dawn 
of her notoriety, there was not a paper or 





periodical on the face of the globe that did 
not feel obliged, as a faithful chronicler of 
the news of the day, to give the particulars 
of the structure, the “ parts,” the “ power;” 
and the “ comely proportion” of the largest 
vessel in the world. These particulars be- 
came part of the public stock of curious and 
scientific knowledge, to an extent unparal- 
leled in any similar instance. Colored en- 
gravings or prints of the big ship, with ex- 
planatory notes and figures, giving length, 
depth, breadth, power and proportion, were 
struck off by hundreds of thousands, and 
circulated everywhere, for the information 
of the people. All that was known, or to 
be seen, was made known to all. These 
particulars have gained as large and perma- 
nent a place in the literature of the day 
as those of the pyramids of Egypt. In ad- 
dition to all this, on her arrival at the shores 
of this country, a volume was published, re- 
hearsing interesting particulars to suit the 
occasion, and giving sectional engravings of 
the interior arrangements. This I regard as 
a plain fulfillment of: the words: “I will not 
conceal his parts, nor his power, nor his 
comely proportion.” 13th and 14th are al- 
lusions to the peculiarity of the subject as a 
contrivance instead of a growth ; also inter- 
rogatives of the affirmative class, concerning 
the superiority of the subject inthe power 
of self-defense. 15th, 16th, and 17th. “His 
scales are his pride; shut up together as with 
a close seal, One is so near to another that 
no air can come between them. They are 


‘joined one to another, they stick together 


that they can not be sundered.” A very 
slight knowledge of animal anatomy and 
physiology, aided by a moment’s reflection, 
will suffice to show that this description of 
the outside covering of the leviathan can 
not by any possibility appiy to the integu- 
ment of any living creature. No creature 
could live with his scales shut up together 
as with a close seal. Such an arrangement 
would violate a physiological law, and inev- 
itably result in death. The main idea of 
dividing the bony or scaly armor of reptiles 
into scales or separate pieces, is to gain 
mobility, without destroying invulnerability. 
They do not “stick together that they can 
not be sundered,” but are made to separate 
to allow water to come to the skin, and also 
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not to interfere with its depurating function, 
and may be separated or closed by muscles 
attached for that purpose, at the will of the 
animal, 

The difficulty at once disappears when 
the mind is diverted from the sign to the 
thing signified. In this case, his scales of 
iron plates, are shut up together as with 
a close seal; they literally stick together that 
they can not be sundered; they are so close, 
that no air nor water can come between 
them. The construction of the outer surface 
of the great ship is a novelty in naval mod- 
eling, and one of her most distinguishing 
peculiarities. It was a point on which the 
engineer who planned her prided himself 
more than any other, as the safety and effi- 
ciency of the whole structure rest mainly 
on this new and important device. It con- 
sists of an outer and an inner skin, composed 
of solid iron plates, and separated from each 
other by a space of three feet. This inter- 
vening. space, all around the vessel, is cut 
up into small, water-tight compartments, by 
small cross-plates. So that if the outer skin 
should be broken through, the sea would 
be shut up in one or more of these iron 
boxes, and could gain no further ingress, 
Covered in the ordinary manner of vessels, 
with her immense weight and momentum, 
a comparatively slight collision would crush 
and send her down. As it is, her safety is 
well-nigh absolute, far exceeding any other 
vessel, and all owing to the arrangement 
of the “scales.” Well may his scales be his 
pride. These mainly give point and appro- 
priateness to the poetic statement: 

**Staunch and strong, a goodly vessel, 

That shall laugh at all disaster, 
And with wave and whirlwind wrestle.” 

18th, 19th, 20th, 2ist. “By his neesings a 
light doth shine, and his eyes are like the eye- 
lids of the morning.” ‘“ Neesings” are analo- 
gous to breathings, or exhausting of waste, 
in smoke and flame. Eyes like the eyelids 
of the morning—called, in marine parlance, 
the “ bull’s eyes”—in the subject before us, 
of great size and number; in the night, at 
a distance, seem to illuminate the horizon. 
“Out of his mouth go burning lamps, and 
sparks of fire leap out.” Literally, sparks of 
fire leap out ; “ burning lamps ”—jets of flame 
from the furnace. ‘ Out of his nostrils goeth 





smoke as out of a seething pot or caldron.” 
Some commentators liken this to the spray 
sent up by whales when spouting. But this 
is spasmodic and brief; and the context 
reads: “as out of a seething pot or cal- 
dron”—that is, continuously, and in volumes. 
“Smoke ”—literally; “ nostrils ” —exhaust- 
pipes or funnels; smoke-stacks. ‘“ His breath 
kindleth coals, and a flame goeth out of his 
mouth.” “Breath”—draughts of oxygen; 
“kindleth coals”—literally, “flame out of 
mouth ”—repetition of above. 22d. ‘In his 
neck remaineth strength, and sorrow is turned 
into joy before him,” refers approximately 
to the jubilee of nations held on the success- 
ful completion of the great international work 
of laying: down the Atlantic cable; and re- 
motely to the final and universal harmony of 
the human race, of which this occasion was 
typical and prophetic. But we are “hypo- 
crites;” we can discern the face of the sky 
and the signs of the weather, but the signs 
of the times we can not see. 23d. “The flakes 
of his flesh are joined together; they are firm 
in themselves; they can not be moved.” Of 
what possible use could “flakes of flesh” — 
that is, muscular tissue, or muscles that could 
“not be moved ”—be to their possessor, since 
motion, voluntary and involuntary, is their 
most important function? Neither are they 
“joined together;” but play separately and 
independently. Neither are they “firm in 
themselves ;” but always dependent for firm- 
ness on their relation to each other and to 
other parts, Yet all this description corre- 
sponds admirably to the quality of iron, az 
Jirm in itself. As to the thing actually in- 
tended—the flakes of his flesh are joined to- 
gether; they are firm in themselves; they 
can not be moved. They are iron, steel, and 
copper—bolted, riveted, and welded in to a 
firm mass. It is a differential statement of 
the structure of the leviathan, 24th. “His 
heart is as firm as a stone; yea, as hard asa 
piece of the nether millstone,” can not be 
literally construed in the case of any animal; 
neither has it any metaphorical meaning in 
that direction. It is quite probable that the 
ancients had some knowledge of the func- 
tions of the heart in the animal economy. 
They knew it to be situated near the center 
of the system, in a working capacity. The 
inspired prophet, however, had probably 
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never seen a steam-engine, and could choose 
no better figure than a “heart” in his de- 
scription of the motive apparatus of the levi- 
athan. 

25th. “When he raiseth up himself the 
mighty are afraid; by reason of breakings 
they purify themselves,” contains the germ 
of an historical circumstance. The immense 
weight of the great ship, while yet on the 
stocks, crushed her supports down into the 
earth. For some time, how to raise the enor- 
mous bulk was a serious problem to the best 
engineering talent of England. It was con- 
cluded to surround her with a cordon of en- 
gines, connected by complicated machinery, 
and so raise her up. After long delay and 
heavy expense the apparatus was adjusted, 
the power of a hundred powerful engines 
brought to bear, and the mountainous mass 
slowly heaved out of its bed, only to return 
with a crash that demolished hundreds of 
thousands worth of machinery. Here were 
“breakings” of some importance. A com- 
mission was appointed to investigate the 
causes of the disaster, and to devise means to 
further prosecute the enterprise. The inves- 
tigation naturally brought to light corrup- 
tion in the management. Contractors, job- 
bers, and others, were implicated, and the 
reform of the Great Eastern management be- 
came an important item in the enterprise. 
This was how “they purified themselves ;” 
and that, “ by reason of breakings.” 26th to 
29th, inclusive. “The sword of him that 
layeth at him can not hold; the spear, the 
dart, nor the habergeon. He esteemeth iron 
as straw, and brass as rotten wood. The ar- 
row can not make him flee: sling-stones are 
turned with him into stubble. Darts are 
counted as stubble: he laugheth at the shak- 
ing of a spear,” all contrast the subject with 
the living, fleshly inhabiters of the deep; and 
are all comprehended in the words, iron-clad. 
30th. “Sharp stones are under him; he 
spreadeth sharp-pointed things on the mire.” 
Ledges of sunken rock. On the first trip of 
the Eastern to the West, she ran upon a 
ledge of rock, at the entrance to New York 
harbor, that was unknown to any pilot, and 
tore away from ninety to one hundred feet of 
plating, without affecting her buoyancy or 
safety, owing to the principle of construction 
before described. “ Spreadeth sharp-pointed 





things on the mire” is full of significance— 
refers to one part of her providential mission 
in the world: that of laying down the sub- 
marine cables. Every telegraph wire begins 
and ends with a fine-drawn point. 31st. “He 
maketh the deep to boil like a pot; he maketh 
the sea like a pot of ointment.” 32d. “He 
maketh a path to shine after him; one would 
think the deep to be hoary.” It is noticeable, 
in this connection, that as birds ‘are adapted 
to their element, the air, by the peculiar 
shape of their bodies—tapering at either ex- 
treme, so as to cleave the resisting element 
with the least possible displacement—so, 
creatures living in the water are constructed 
and adapted. A whale, moving through the 
sea at the highest possible speed, displaces 
no more than his bulk of water, and that so 
smoothly as to create a scarcely perceptible 
disturbance. The propelling apparatus op- 
erates under the water instead of on it; hence 
the smoothness of passage. With the levi- 
athan it is not so. Besides being immensely 
greater in bulk, her propelling apparatus— 
consisting of two enormous wheels, not less 
than 160 feet each in circumference, and a 
powerful screw-paddle at the stern, all oper- 
ating on the surface of the water, and driven 
by engines of 12,000 horse power—is amply 
sufficient to make the sea “ boil like a pot.” 
An enthusiastic writer, who was on board 
of the Eastern on her first trip across the At- 
lantic, devotes a large part of his writing to 
a description of the vessel’s action upon the 
sea. Far back as the eye could reach, the 
water was tossed in billows of milk-white 
foam ; while, about the vessel, the sea “ boiled 
like a pot,” he says—using the identical words 
of the text—and, stretching away on either 
hand, looked like a vast snow-plain. “One 
would think the deep to be hoary.” The 
same writer says that in the night a broad, 
luminous path shone after the ship, com- 
posed of myriad points of phosphorescent 
light. “He maketh a path to shine after 
him.” 83d. “Upon earth there is not his 
like; who is made without fear?” There 
never was created a living creature so unique 
in his individuality that on earth there was 
not his like. Such a description can accord 
only with some extraordinary manifestation 
of human enterprise, as in the present instance, 
which well corresponds thereto. There are 
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other vessels on the sea, it is true; but none 
like this—differing as widely in structure 
from all other vessels as she exceeds them in 
magnitude. “Who is made without fear?” 
It was as an instrument in God’s hand the 
prophet saw this stupendous thing take place 
among the institutions of modern times. The 
time was, when God winked at the doings of 
mankind; but now, the instrumentalities of 
His power are become many and great on 
the earth, and, if iniquity rises up to the de- 
mand, may be used with awful effect for ret- 
ribution. “Who is made without fear?” 

34th. “He beholdeth all high things; he 
is a king over all the children of pride.” Not 
literally. But, chosen and reserved as an in- 
strument of vast enterprises and high pur- 
poses, can not be used for anything common, 
but for great and world-wide interests, Or- 
ganized on a grand scale, character and use 
must correspond to organization in things 
great and small. Is a king of pride; does 
not say the king. Is one of the grandest 
forms of the pride of human achievement on 
earth. 

CONCLUSION AND MORAL. 

The teaching of this parable sets the ma- 
terialistic tendencies of the age in a differ- 
ent light from that in which they are com- 
monly viewed—as contrary to the will and 
purpose of Deity. It teaches that all instru- 
mentalities of man’s device or invention, 
however numerous or vast, have their uses in 
a broader and higher economy than we can 
comprehend. It teaches the essential pro- 
prietorship and constant superintendence of 
the heavenly powers over all our works. 
Forever and ever it says: The Invisible at- 
tends our steps, goes with us to the work- 
shop, dives with us into the mine, sails with 
us over the sea, tracks us around the globe; 
and ever—from the low level of our own 
selfish and narrow ambition—snatches away 
the fruits of our labor, and lifts them up to 
the height of the divine purpose. The same 
power—it teaches—that sends the planets 
spinning on their aerial courses, builds the 
pin, and with His own hand fashions and 
wields the material instruments by which the 
moral destinies of mankind are shaped. It 
quite inverts the views of the alarmists on 
the tendencies of the times: that the moral 
government of the world is in danger of fall- 





ing to pieces through too much power having 
been delegated to morally imperfect beings. 
In this view, nothing is delegated ; all is under 
sovereign control. “The Lord God Omnipo- 
tent reigneth ”—is its lesson ; that He governs 
by instruments—its special application. It 
teaches the essential unity and harmony of 
scientific and religious interests. Its pro- 
phetic light shines down into our day, re- 
vealing the true relations of things temporal 
to things eternal. The broken and scattered 
lights of science, it says, now illuming here 
and there a dark place, are not, as the relig- 
ious world is prone to look upon them, each 
an ignis-fatuus of the earth, to lead our minds 
astray and blind our eyes to the light of 
heaven; but all are sparks from the central 
sun—foregleams of the All-Light; that the 
kingdom of God on earth is one of light 
and*knowledge, as well as peace and har- 
mony. Let Science go on with her investi- 
gations, and Art with her applications. The 
Gospel will be read by gaslight as well as 
play-bills; its precepts fly as fast on the 
wings of steam as the prices current. God's 
truth glides as easily and gapidly, over the 
electric wire, as the devil’s error. In the 
latter days, the kingdom was to come out of 
the dens and caves of the mountains, and 
possess the palaces and cities of the plains. 
It needs those temples in which to teach its 
truths; and those towers from which to un- 
furl its banners. Neither will it yield up to 
Satan’s empire the dominion of the sea; its 
servants are there. It needs, and must and 
will have, all the arts and appliances of the 
highest civilization. Christ himself retaught 
this parable of the kingdom by a typical act 
—riding into the holy city on the back of a 
beast—thus typifying the final subjection of 
the kingdom of natural forces to the king- 
dom of spiritual forces. Those who reject 
the theory of inspiration can not accept this 
theory of interpretation. Those who accept 
this theory of interpretation can not reject 
the inspiration of this book. A late writer 
for the Christian Union enumerates the modes 
of prophecy as two: judging from rational 
probability, and actual vision. If the former 
method may be fairly included in the list 
—and I think it may—there are at least three 
modes of prophecy. Hearing, not less than 
seeing, is one means of acquiring supernatural 
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knowledge. The Maid of Orleans proved a 
true prophet. Yet some of the events pre- 
dicted by her were neither seen in vision nor 
conceived as probable; but her “ voices” pro- 
claimed them to her as coming to pass. The 
Bible abounds in similar instances; one of 
the most noted of which is the inspiration of 
the book under consideration—at least from 





the time when God began to speak to Job 
out of the whirlwind until the conclusion of 
the forty-first chapter—by verbal dictation. 
Of the meaning of these words, the author 
or writer was entirely ignorant. Accordingly, 
in the last chapter he exclaims: ‘“ Therefore 
have I uttered that I understood not: things 
too wonderful for me, which I knew not.” 

H. P. SHOVE, M.D. 


—__+4o—_——. 


HYMN OF THE TEMPERANCE WOMEN. 


Tue light of truth is breaking— 
On the mountain-tops it gleams; 
Let it flash along our valleys, 
Let it glitter on our streams, 
Till all our land awakens 
In its flush of golden beams. 
Our God is marching on. 
Cuorus: Glory, glory, hallelujah! ete. 


With purpose strong and steady, + 
In the great Jehovah’s name, 
We rise to snatch our kindred 
From the depths of woe and shame; 
And the jubilee of freedom 
To the slaves-of sip proclaim. 
Our God is marching on. 


From morning’s early watches 
Till the setting of the sun 
We will never flag nor faiter 
In the work we have begun— 
Till the forts have all surrendered 
And the victory is won. 
Our God is marching on. 





We wield no carnal weapon, 
And we hurl no fiery dart ; 
But with words of love and reason 
We are sure to win the heart, 
And persuade the poor transgressor 
To prefer the better part. 
Our God is marching on. 


When dawns the day of terror, 
And the awful trumpet’s sound 
Shall waken up the sleepers 
From beneath the quaking ground,: 
May no blood of fallen brothers 
On our startled souls be found! 
Our God is marching on. 


Our strength is in Jehovah, 
And our cause is in his care; 
With Almighty arms to help us, 
We have faith to do and dare, 
While confiding in the promise 
That the Lord will answer prayer. 
Our God is marching on. 


—__+0e—__—_ 


HYPNOTISM AND MESMERISM, 


EpIToR PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 

N your issue for June I find an article on 

hypnotism, recalling the experiments of 
Dr. Braid, and referring the peculiar somnam- 
bulist condition known as mesmeric sleep, to 
the action on the nervous system of what 
may be styled fixedness of attention. My 
own experiments during the last five years 
have served to confirm the position taken by 
Dr. Braid in certain important particulars, 
while in other particulars they have served 
to discredit his conclusions, There is no 
doubt as to the hypnotic tendency of any 
fixed state of the nervous system, yet the 
conditions under which it occurs have con- 
siderable influence in modifying the results 
and in determining the number of minutes 
required to produce slumber. 





The slow motion of a fan across the face 
often induces sleep in a few minutes; where, 
were the motion more rapid, fanning would 
be attended with no soporific tendency. 


| Again, to look fixedly at an object, without 


winking, produces slumber; but the result 
may be visibly retarded, even at the last 
stage of drowsiness, by winking only once, 
even though the act is involuntary. It is 
clear in the latter case that all excitation of 
the optic nerve is suspended after a mo- 
ment’s persistence of the impression ; for in 
all the experiments I have tried as to the 
effect of fixedness on the optic nerve, I have 
observed that a sense of darkness invariably 
invades the eye long before any cerebral re- 
sult follows. I conclude, therefore, that the 
cerebral effect of monotony of sensation, so 
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far as the eye is concerned, is purely sympa- 
thetic. To exhibit the several steps of the 
process, the fixedness of sensation is respon- 
sible in the first place for the darkening that 
precedes the slumber, but only measurably 
for the slumber itself. At this stage a wink 
will restore wakefulness, and break the spell; 
but unless interrupted at this point the brain 
yields rapidly, partly in sympathy perhaps, 
partly from habit and association, and the 
patient suddenly drops into a sleep analog- 
ous to that of mesmerism. 

In Dr. Braid’s experiments the effect of 
fixedness of attention was intensified by the 
position of the eye, as is proved by my own 
experiments, conducted in the following man- 
ner: Sitting in a fauteuil, facing the wall of 
myroom, and about four feet from it, and 
making a8 memorandum of the movement 
when the experiment was commenced, I 
looked fixedly at a dise of morocco haying 
a circumference of two feet, and being on a 
level with the eye. I repeated the experi- 
ment seven times, with intervals of half an 
hour for recovery of the normal condition. 
The time required to produce the darkening 
of the eye that precurs the slumber in these 
cases varied very little. At the first sitting 
the phenomenon of darkening followed in 
six minutes and thirty seconds. For the re- 
maining six the figures were as follows, in 
the order of trial: 6 minutes and 23 seconds, 
6 minutes and 4 seconds, 6 minutes and 2 
seconds, 5 minutes and 49 seconds, 5 minutes 
and 21 seconds, 5 minutes and 3 seconds. 

On the following day, after a sound night’s 
sleep, the experiments were resumed with 
discs of different colors—red, blue, green, 
orange, drab, black, and white—with a view 
to determine the influence of color, if any, in 
producing the result. The red disc brought 
on the darkening in 4 minutes and 26 sec- 
onds, though the sense of monotony was 
specifically less than that associated with any 
other color. The white stood next to the 
red in this respect, and induced the pheno- 
menon in 4 minutes and 37 seconds. Orange 
stood next in the scale, blue next, black 
next, green next. The neutral and unobtru- 
sive drab was slowest of all, and had to be 
employed for six minutes and 51 seconds be- 
fore drowsiness supervened, and a disposition 
to nod answered the monotony. 





I conclude from these tests that, in a gen- 
eral way, with some exceptions possibly, the 
greater the number of vibrations in a given 
color the sooner the effect is produced, and 
that fixedness of sensation is not more impor- 
tant than intensity in inducing the nervous 
state known as hypnotism. 

On the third day, using the drab disc, I 
initiated a new series, the results of which 
have a more important bearing. Instead of 
hanging the disc on a level with the eye, I 
fixed it to the wall so as to compel me to 
lift my eyes at an angle of 45 degrees. The 
prodomata of hypnotism were so far accele- 
rated by looking fixedly with the eye lifted 
at this angle, that the score of the six ex- 
periments stood thus: 3 minutes and 2 sec- 
onds, 3 minutes and 2 seconds, 2 minutes and 
55 seconds, 2 minutes and 53 seconds, 2 min- 
utes and 51 seconds, 2 minutes and 47 sec- 
onds, These figures I verified substantially 
four days in succession; then, omitting all 
experiments for a week to give the eyes suffi- 
cient time to recover from the habit, I veri- 
fied them again. 

It is quite clear from these data that the 
intensity of Dr. Braid’s results, verging upon 
catalepsy, was.due in a great degree to the 
physiological effect of rolling up the eyes at 
an unnatural angle, and not in the main to 
fixedness of impression. I have no doubt 
that trances similar to those of mesmerism 
may be induced in this way; nor have I any 
doubt, in opposition to Dr. Braid, that the 
position of the eye is a more active agent in 
the case than the fixedness of sensation, 
uniquely considered. 

There are other facts that render the prob- 
lem still more complex. Taking an old- 
fashioned spinning-wheel, about three feet 
in diameter, of the kind formerly used for 
spinning flax, I ascertained from repeated 
experiments that motion of a wheel at a 
fixed rate, while looking at it, was far more 
active than rest, and that this activity was 
augmented nearly in proportion to the rapid- 
ity of the revolutions, until such a speed was 
attained that the spokes were distinguishable 
only as successive waves of blur, while any 
excess of rapidity beyond this point dimin- 
ished the induction. I had no means at 
hand for measuring the rapidity of the revo- 
lutions, but should estimate the highest in- 
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duction speed at thirty per minute. The 
wheel contained twenty spokes, which would 
give six hundred waves per‘minute. It is 
clear, therefore, in these phenomena, that 
within a certain limit vibration is more act- 
ive than rest, and that the result is partly 
dependent upon vibrations of a certain fixed 
and regular rate. When too rapid, the result 
is retarded; when absent, the result is re- 
tarded. A. rate of vibration in which the 
successive impulses are distinct enough to 
be expressed by waves of blur, represents the 
maximum of sleep-induction. When the 
separate impulses so melt together as to be 
semi-indistinct, the induction is diminished ; 
when they are wholly indistinct it is scarcely 
greater than in a state of rest. 

I am compelled to dissent from the con- 
clusion of Dr. Braid, therefore, as to the im- 
portance of the element of fixedness of at- 
tention in this class of phenomena, and to 
ascribe the result in the main to successive 
and rhythmical waves of nervous impression, 
except in instances where the eye is upturned 
at an angle of from thirty to sixty degrees, 
when another important element enters into 
the conditions. In mesmerism, for example, 
Iam convinced that the induction is due in 
a greater degree to the regular and rhythmi- 
cal motion of the mesmerist’s hands than to 
fixedness of attention. The subject of the 
experiment also observes this motion at an 
angle that tends to intensify the result; and 
thus far the problem is purely physiological. 
If now, as observation and experiment coin- 
cidently imply, sensations are propagated 
from the peripheral nerves to the brain by 
means of vibrations, then mental impression 
is the equivalent in consciousness for certain 
vibrations of the sensory nerves, and uncon- 
sciousness or slumber is another name for a 
given nervous state. That all rhythmical 
excitation of the peripheral nerves has an 
important cerebral effect, has been demon- 
strated by so many experiments that it is 
scarcely necessary to rehearse them in detail. 
In the course of my own inquiries I have 
observed that to pass the ends of the fingers 
regularly to and fro over a piece of velvet 
under tension, has substantially the same ef- 
fect as a regular rate of vibration applied to 
the eye, and will induce slumber. The same 
rule applies to the auditory; and I have long 





suspected that anesthetics are dependent for 
their effect, to some extent, at least, on an 
analogous excitation of the olfactory nerves. 
The conclusion is, therefore, that nervous im- 
pressions, constituting a series of uninter- 
rupted repetitions of each other, are more 
important factors in the phenomena of mes- 
merism and hypnotism than is fixedness of 
attention, and that these phenomena, so far 
as they are due to the agencies employed by 
Dr. Braid, are purely nervous, and have no 
definite relation to psychulogy, except in so 
far as they involve the psychic exponents of 
trance, clairvoyance, and apparent subordi- 
nation of the will of the subject to that of the 
mesmerist. The former two may occur in 
hypnotism; but the latter, so far as I have 
observed, is the exclusive property of mes- 
merism. It is clear, therefore, that with ap- 
parent physiological identity, there is an 
important point of difference between the 
psychic phenomena associated with the two. 

The objections to attributing mesmeric 
phenomena to the action of magnetism or 
electricity, or even to an electroid agent, are 
to my mind prohibitive. Ih what manner 
else soever nervous impressions may be prop- 
agated, electricity is certainly not the agent 
of transmission. Most likely waves of mole- 
cular vibration play an important part in 
this activity; but at all events electricity is 
excluded, and there is no propriety in con- 
necting that subtile agent with the phenome- 
na in question. Were Mr. Cox’s psychic 
force an established fact, it would be feasible 
to refer the subordination of will that occurs 
in mesmerism to the activity of that agent ; 
but, as Mr. Cox’s hypothesis is unverifiable, 
it is necessary to look further for the moving 
cause of phenomena verging upon the mar- 
velous. The relation of volition to the nerv- 
ous system is a problem that has some im- 
portance in this aspect of the subject, but 
that relation will probably long remain with- 
out definition. It is clear, however, speak- 
ing from the stand-point of physiology, that 
nervous energy and volition are to some ex- 
tent convertible terms, but how far it is im- 
possible to ascertain. An element of con- 
sciousness, the will, is at the same time 
an element of nervous organization, par- 
takes of any perversion to which nervous or- 
ganization may be subject, and is moditied 
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and determined by it to a considerable ex- 
tent. In volition, organization and con- 
sciousness meet and participate in common ; 
it is the distinguishing activity of nervous 
organism, from man to the insect. Rising 
into reason in the former, in the latter it as- 
sumes the form of groping instinct. Its 
roots imbedded in nervous organization, it 
blossoms into intellect as it ascends the 
scale, 

I am persuaded, indeed, that the mazy 
metaphysical point of view from which voli- 
tion has hitherto been regarded, has tended 
materially to complicate the problem of what 
constitutes instinct, and to render inexplicable 
certain phenomena associated with mesmer- 
ism and somnambulism. Instinct is will de- 
termined by organization ; reason is the same 
force, determined by consciousness. With- 
out accepting volition as elementary to nerv- 





ous organization, it is impossible to offer any 
satisfactory solution of many a troublesome 
problem in psychology, and equally impos- 
sible to offer.any solution of the higher phe- 
nomena associated with mesmerism; but it 
is essential, as a starting-point, to disabuse 
the mind of the electrical and magnetic the- 
ories so long in vogue, and to re-survey the 
phenomena from the subtler stand-point of 
nervous and cerebral physiology. 

Granting that there are certain phenome- 
na in mesmerism that can not fairly be asso- 
ciated with hypnotism, my own observations 
have convinced me that the explanation is 
not far off, and lies in the very nature of the 
phenomena themselves. The agent must be 
sought in patient study of nervous physiol- 
ogy, and specifically, it seems to me, in 
nerve-aura as the agent of volition. 

FRANCIS GERRY FAIRFIELD. 
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Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 
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« HE wind is east, and it will rain all 

day,” said I to myself; “no visitors 
in’such a storm as this, and it’s a splendid 
day for going through all my bureaus and 
closets.” Just then the door bell rang impa- 
tiently, and presently my brother came in 
dripping, with a big square parcel in his 
arms, which he lost no time in laying on the 
table, exclaiming, “It is so heavy ; how my 
arm aches!” 

“ What in the world is it?” said I. 

“ The philosophy, wit, and wisdom of Eu- 
rope and America,” he replied; “such a 
treat as we’ve got before us!” I drew the 
table toward the grate, and settled him in an 
easy chair, with his feet on the fender to 
dry ; then placed the heavy parcel in his lap, 
and handed him a pair of scissors to cut the 
string that kept the thick brown paper so 
closely about it. 

“No, I'll untie it,” he said; “a string like 
this is not to be cut ruthlessly. Last week,” 
he continued, “our mutual friend, Arthur 
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, got back from Europe; yesterday I 
called on him, and he showed me these.” 

By this time the knot was untied, and the 
paper, rolled back, disclosed two magnificent 
photograph albums, containing two or three 
hundred pictures apiece. “ This,” said my 
brother, “is the American collection, and 
this the European,” opening the latter as he 
spoke. “I borrowed them of Arthur to 
show to you. Here are nearly all the crown- 
ed heads of Europe, and her thinkers.” ; 

“ They are the crowned heads,” I exclaim 
ed; “the one Jew, D'Israeli, outweighs in 
intellectual mint all the Guelphs in Eng- 
land.” 

“Here is Leopold of Belgium,” said my 
brother, quietly. 

“ Yes, I respect him as a man and 4 gentle- 
man and a king, but Palmerston, just over 
the leaf, is abler.” 

“ What do you say to King William ?” 

“ A splendid figure-head, indeed, but this 
intense-eyed man, whose face is seamed with 
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thought, and on whose faded cheek sits care, 
does his thinking for him. What would 
King William be without Bismarck ?” 


“Tve seen an engraving of him before,” - 


said I, “and it seemed wonderful to me that 
a frail piece of paper, four by six inches, 





Fig. 1—Brnzamin D'IsRaELI, PREMIER OF ENGLAND. 


“ Aren’t a bit of a royalist, are you ?” 
“Yes, I am; I believe in the royalty of 
intelligence.” 








Fig. 2—Prince Bismarck. 

“ Here, then, you have it,” said my brother; 
“this is a photograph of a portrait of Pitt 
the elder.” 





could sustain, without destruction, such a 
representation of manhood — nay, of king- 
hood, as his picture gave.” 

“ Are you joking ?” said my brother. 

“Indeed I’m not; a more imperial face I 
never saw. Not even that of Gustavus 
Adolpus, or Frederick the Great, or Julius 
Cesar, could make this of Pitt take second 
place.” 

“ Here are the bulwarks of English liberty 
that we hear so much about,” said my broth- 
er, and he turned the leaf and showed the 
English judges, with their smooth-shaven 
faces, their clear eyes looking straight into 
the eyes of truth, and their long, curling 
wigs that must be so oppressive in summer 
time. “This,” said he, “is Sir Matthew 
Hale, this Lord Somers, this Sir Hugh 
Gaines, and this Hon. Justus Lent.” 

“More learned and less learned than our 
judges,” I ventured. 

“ How so?” said my brother. 

“The constitutional history of England, 
with all its developments and changes and 
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laws for ages back, is written in their faces; 
what libraries of musty, dusty law books 
and reports and manuscripts have they pa- 
tiently plodded through! But what would 
any of them do as financiers, as statesmen, 
as legislators? Our American judges have 
more general knowledge and ability than 
most of these men, but few of our jurists 
are such specialists as they.” 

“When Harvard is as old as Oxford, and 
Yale as Cambridge,” said my brother, “ Ame- 
rican jurists will be different, certainly, from 





Fig. 3—FLorENcE NIGHTINGALE. 


what they are now. But here is a face that 
will repay study; look at it.” 

“Easy to study, but hard to describe; 
what a peculiar expression in those eyes, and 
what original remarks must come from the 
lips! that man should be a humorist.” 

“It is Douglas Jerrold,” said my brother, 
“who always looks at everything through 
his own eyes, and has probably uttered more 
witticisms than any other man in Europe. 
The last thing from him floating through 





Fig. 4—Rosa BonwEvuR. 


the newspapers, was a reply to a friend, who 
asked him if he could make a pun on the 





zodiac. ‘By Gemini, I Cancer!’ said he in- 
stantly. These funny men carry a lens in 





Fig. 5—ALBERT BaRNEs. 


their eyes that most people do not have, by 
means of which they make distorted images 
of what they see, or collect tints and ex- 
pressions that escape the ordinary eye until 
portrayed in the language of the wit. Then 
everybody applauds, and wonders that sc 
obvious connections had not been perceived 
before.” 

“Here are some pictures I like—eminent 





O. B. Froruinenam. Hxxry Warp Brescurr. 


women; let me glance over them, and we'll 
discuss them afterward. Practical philan- 
thropy in Florence Nightingale’s features— 
not beautiful, by any means, but so full of 
the milk of human kindness; no wonder the 
Crimean soldiers called her an angel. And 
here is Miss Ingelow, that gifted singer, who, 
like the woodlark, sends from the depths of 
her seclusion notes so heavenly sweet that 
all the world grows still to listen. Ah! here 
is Emily Faithfull, the woman’s friend, her. 
great heart stimulating her brain to inces- 
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sant activity in behalf of women the world 
over. Her eye is clear to see what is wanted, 
and her hand fearless to take hold of the 
levers that shall bring work and women 
together. This modest, quiet-looking woman 
in the corner is Lady Baker, is it? She has 
been everywhere with her husband in his 
African explorations, and shows how woman 
may, in danger, in privation, in hardship 
and exposure, share the life of her husband 
without injuring in the least her feminine 


Fig. 8—Ratra W. Emerson. 


x 


delicacy. This woman with the soul-full 
black eyes, the rich tropical temperament, 
alike full of feeling and of thought, is 
Madame George Sand. Her nature is glow- 
ing, ardent, luxuriant. She only and Agnes 
Strickland are elaborately dressed; the rest 
look as though their clothes were made to 
order by a milliner, but Madame Sand de- 
vises her own costumes, and Miss Strickland 
seems as though gotten: up for a theatrical 











performance. Rosa Bonheur, too, I guess 
she tells her dressmaker what and how to 
do. Graceful, lovely, isn’t she? standing 
there in a plain black silk skirt, with a close- 
fitting velvet vest, buttoned to the throat, 
and a loose velvet sack, trimmed with a 
broad band of silk, a linen collar about her 
neck, and a watch-chain hanging from a side 
pocket. Oh, yes, I see a decoration on her 
breast—what is it? the cross of the Legion 
of Honor? Who would dream that a Ben- 


gal tiger 1s her most precious pet? The 
coiffure of nearly all these ladies is very 
simple. I guess they don’t have much time 
to fuss over crimps and curls and rats and 
braids.” ‘ 

“Why should they?” interrupted my 
brother; “they've something inside their 
heads.” 

“Don’t,” I expostulated, “it hurts me to 
hear such insinuations.” 
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“ Let’s take a turn through the American 
gallery,” said my brother, “and compare the 
two; or, if not that, draw some lines of 
truth from what we may see. Pick out the 
leading faces as I turn the leaves.” 

“John Brown is one; no face like his in 
all the European gallery, and “his soul is 
marching on;’ here is Sumner, with convic- 
tion, scholarship, aristocracy, and fraternity 
—all curiously interwoven in his lineaments; 
here is jagged Thad. Stevens, and smiling 
Colfax; conscientious, clear-sighted Trum- 
bull, and apostolic Albert Barnes; here is 
Horace Bushnell, accurate, profound thinker ; 
and Frothingham, the polished rhetorician ; 
his sermon last Easter was a gem of English 
composition, but the theology of it I could 
not indorse; and here is Beecher. « Let us 
find Sidney Smith in the other book, and 
compare the two. Would he had lived two 
generations later!” 





Fig. 9—Epear A. Pog. 


“He was the smile on the face of the age 
when he did live,” said my brother; “ it 
could not have spared him.” 

“ But I would like to see him and Beecher 
together socially; what flashes of wit and 
humor those two would strike from each 
other! Here is Emerson, and beside him 
Edgar A. Poe. I can not conceive Emerson, 
so intellectual is his temperament, as really 
knowing the meaning of the word ‘ tempta- 





tion ;’ his blood is thin and coo—lbut poor 
Poe! life was one long, incessant, varied 
temptation to him, and, with his quick blood, 
his facile temper, and his want of natural 
poise, he evermore yielded. Don’t you think 
some people are born without a moral na- 
ture?” I asked. 

“T believe the moral endowments of indi- 
viduals are as various as their intellectual,” 
was the reply; “‘ we have idiots in mind and 
in soul, doubtless, but the improvement of 
ten talents is not demanded of him to whom 
only one was given, and just here Phrenology 
steps in to the relief of theology. But let 
us compare for a moment the’women of the 
two nations. Here is Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Wil- 
lard, Mrs. Lozier, Charlotte Cushman, Har- 
riett Hosmer, Miss Mitchell.” 

“Yet I fear we must admit that Mrs. Som- 
erville, Mrs. Browning, and Mrs. Siddons 
have won higher laurels in the’ world of 
science and art than any lady American. I 
hope it will stimulate us to a generous emu- 
lation.” 

“T think,” said my brother, “that an un- 
prejudiced observer will admit that there is 
more fineness in the typical American than 
in the typical Englishman. The English are 
grosser, heavier, more sluggish than we; this 
may come of their humid climate, of their 
beef and port wine, or of their hereditary 
institutions. We live twice as fast as they 
do, and in twice as many ways.” 

“ Yes,” I rejoined, “and our public men 
die at sixty-five and less, while theirs live to 
ninety and over. Horace Greeley had no right 
to die at sixty-two. Overwork killed him; 
and the same is true of Chase. A great many 
of our journalists and writers die a decade, 
yes, two decades, too soon.” 

“‘ Like Achilles,” said* my brother, “ they 
choose a career short and glorious, in prefer- 
ence to one long and uneventful.” 

“And, unlike Achilles, few of them have 
a Homer to prolong their memories beyond 
their generation.” 

“We need,” said my brother, “in order 
to compete on equal terms with our English 
cousins, a class of men and women who can 
devote themselves unreservedly to literature, 
to science, to art, to any specialty for which 
they may have an aptitude. Nine hundred 
und ninety-nine out of every thousand of our 
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college graduates enter at once, on receiving 
their diploma, upon some career looking to- 
ward wealth or position. The thousandth 
is perhaps blessed with a disposition and a 
fortune that enables him to continue his 
studies after he leaves college walls. When we 
have degrees in our American colleges, as 
have Cambridge and Oxford, that can not 
be taken without long, patient, and thorough 





acquaintance with some one department of 
human knowledge, the standard of our liter- 
ary men, as a class, will be raised. The ne- 
cessities forced upon an American youth ‘to 
make a living’ are developing the resources 
of the country rapidly, and by-and-by we 
shall have a class to whom not pioneering 
work will be given, but the perfecting and 
polishing and embellishment of what has 
been carved out in the rough.” L. E. L. 
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Domestic happiness, thoa only blisa 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue, 





THE SECRET. 


“ Tuey call us old, dear John; 
Of course, our hair is gray, 

But they don’t know what they say 
When they call us old, dear John. 
Of course, the trace of years, 

Of struggles and of tears, 

Is on our face, dear John ; 

But, sitting here apart, 

With my head upon your knee, 
(I’m still a child, you see,) 

There gurgles in my heart 

A little, happy laugh ; 

And I see your lip is curled 

At the blindness of the world 
That calls us old, dear John. 


< 





** Ah, men go far to seek 

The fabled fountain, John; 

They wander on and on 

Till faith and courage break. 

We know the secret, John; 

We learned it long ago—” 

(** Dear wife, I love you so!’’) 

‘*Of course you do, dear John: 

That's what I mean to say. 

*Tis love that wins the day; 

And, safe within your heart, 

Against the world I’m bold 

To argue sweet love's part, 

And say of those who love, 

They never can grow old.” 
MRS. M. F. BUTTS. 
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“SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES OF THE SEXES.” 


NHE Popular Science Monthly, for June, 
--. copies a long article from the Fort- 
nightly Review, entitled: “Sex in Mind and 
Education,” by Henry Maudsley, M.D. As 
Dr. Maudsley is a writer of “distinguished 
consideration” on subjects involving mental 
phenomena, and as his writings are exten- 
sively copied and highly commended by many 
leading newspapers, magazines, and medical 
journals, his opinions and reasonings can not 
well be ignored by the PHRENOLOGICAL JouUR- 
NAL, which has for thirty years professed to 
lead all the publications of the world on all 
subjects connected with the philosophy of 
mind. I propose, therefore, in behalf of the 
sex which is not permitted to be represented 


in the columns of those periodicals that are 
constantly presenting the man's side of the 
argument, to show the fallacy of Dr. Mauds- 
ley’s reasonings, and the absurdity of his posi- 
tions, so far as they relate to sex as it is in 
education. 

After introducing his subject in a sentence 
of just sixty-four words, he utters the follow- 
ing sentence of sixty-two words: 

“Carried away by their zeal into an en- 
thusiasm which borders on or reaches fanati- 
cism, they seem positively to ignore the fact 
that there are significant differences between 
the sexes—arguing, in effect, as if it were 
nothing more than an affair of clothes; and 





to be resolved, in their indignation at woman's 
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wrongs, to refuse her the simple rights of her 
sex,” 

This is mere twaddle, or a gross blunder, 
or a willful perversion. There is no truth in 
it. The first thing for a controversialist to 
do is to acquaint himself with the proposi- 
tions he proposes to discuss, Dr. Maudsley 
has misstated his opponent’s position, and 
then proceeded to demolish his own “man 
of straw.” The advocates for the “ higher 
education of woman” have never raised any 
question in relation to the “ distinctive differ- 
ences” of the sexes; nor is there now any 
such problem in issue, unless it be in the mud- 
dled brains of Dr. Maudsley. The real ques- 
tion is, and always has been: “Should sex 
disqualify woman for receiving a higher edu- 
cation?” 

Dr. Maudsley’s third sentence is as follows : 
“They would do better, in the end, if they 
would begin by realizing the fact that the 
male organization is one, and the female or- 
ganization another; and that, let come what 
may in the way of assimilation of female 
and male education and labor, it will not 
be possible to transform a woman into a 
man.” We admit the impossibility, and in- 
form Dr. Maudsley that the advocates of 
the higher education of woman have real- 
ized, at all times and under all circum- 
stances, in public writings and speeches, and 
in private duties and relations, the impor- 
tant and fundamental fact that “the male 
organization is one, and the female organiza- 
tion another.” Indeed, it was the full real- 
ization of this fact in the beginning that 
caused the “female organization” to aspire 
to a higher education. And I do not. know 
of any one, “on the other side,” who has pro- 
posed to abolish this interesting fact. Nor 
has any one, that I am aware of, suggested 
the “assimilation of female and male educa- 
tion and labor.” We do not believe in the 
“assimilation” of the sexes. That process 
would certainly annihilate one, if not both. 
Nor would we consent to the “ transforma- 
tion” of a woman into a man. We would as 
soon have ourselves transformed into a wo- 
man—dreadful as that “ impossibility” is to 
contemplate. Instead of any “ assimilation,” 
the advocates of a higher education for one 
of the sexes propose the exact equality of 
both, im all matters pertaining to education ; 





and this means, if we understand it, that each 
sex, having equal privileges, shall choose for 
itself what education it will have, instead of 
being dictated in the matter by the other sex. 

Dr. Maudsley’s fourth sentence (twenty-nine 
words) reads: “To the end of the chapter she 
will retain her special functions, and must 
have a special sphere of development and ac- 
tivity determined by the performance of those 
functions.” 

Good. We feel relieved. It is a consola- 
tion to know that woman’s “special func- 
tions” are—like the excellent articles we 
write for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, the 
Science of Health, and other progressive and 
reformatory journals—‘ to be continued.” 
We would not have it otherwise for all the 
world. And if continued, it follows, by irre- 
sistible logic, that the “performance” of 
them must have “a special sphere of devel- 
opment and activity.” But what has all this 
to do with the “higher education of woman ?” 
Has anybody proposed to educate her out of 
the sphere of development and activity? We 
have always understood that the plan con- 
templated was an education that should fit 
her for the better performance of her special 
functions in that sphere. 

The second paragraph commences: “It is 
quite evident that many who are foremost in 
their zeal for raising the education and social 
status of woman have not given proper con- 
sideration to the nature of her organization, 
and to the demands which its special func- 
tions make upon its strength.” 

The exact contrary is true. Every one who 
is “ foremost” has given special attention to 
this special subject, and many of them have 
devoted twenty or thirty years to its inves- 
tigation. 

The third paragraph opens: “Let it be 
understood that the period of the real educa- 
tional strain will commence about the time 
when, by the development of the sexual sys- 
tem, a great revolution takes place in the 
body and mind, and an extraordinary ex- 
penditure of vital energy is made, and will 
continue those years after puberty when, by 
the establishment of periodical functions, a 
regularly-recurring demand is made upon the 
resources of a constitution that is going 
through the final stages of its growth and 
development. The energy of a human body 
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being a definite and not inexhaustible quan- 
tity, can it bear, without injury, an excessive 
mental drain, as well as the natural physical 
drain which is so great at that time?” 

Dr. Maudsley has confounded physiology 
and pathology, and mistaken a process of 
development for a “drain” of vitality. A 
greater blunder in the matter of vital pro- 
cesses is inconceivable. Dr. Maudsley as- 
sumes that sexual development in the female 
is at the expense of the individual life. Noth- 
ing can be more absurd. Why should sexual 
development be more devitalizing in the fe- 
male than in the male? Why devitalizing in 
either? Why should the growth of the sexual 
organism in any living thing be any more a 
drain on the vital energy than the devel- 
opment and growth of any other part or 
structure ? 

The truth is, all the processes of develop- 
ment and growth are vitalizing processes. 
No organic function is a drain on the vitality 
when normally developed or normally exer- 
cised. It is only abnormal actions and con- 
ditions that expend the powers of life; all 
normal actions and conditions accumulate 
them.- The normal development and growth 
of the sexual organism, therefore, in either 
sex, invigorates the whole being. Were not 
this so, nature would have made a sad blun- 
der. If one organ, or set of organs, can not be 
developed, except at the expense or loss of 





others, the arrangements of organic life are 
radically defective. It is a great mistake to 
suppose that some organs are developed at 
the expense of vital powers “ drained” from 
other organs. Nature has contrived matters 
very differently. In her “order,” the suste- 
nance and ‘vitality of all are’ drawn from the 
external world. No one part implies the in- 
jury of any other part, unless diseased. Food, 
air, water, and other hygienic agents and in- 
fluences supply the materials and conditions 
by which all the tissues, structures, and or- 
gans are developed and replenished, equally 
and harmoniously. 

The bodily organization of woman pecu- 
liarly fits her for the performance of her spe- 
cial functions without any “ physical drain” 
whatever. She possesses more of the organic 
or nutritive temperament than man, which 
enables her more easily to nourish her own 
system, and supply the materials of nourish- 
ment for offspring. Hence, all the duties 
and responsibilities of wife and mother are 
just as compatible with a “higher educa- 
tion” as are the peculiar duties and “ signifi- 
cant differences” of husband and father. 

We need not pursue the argument further. 


Dr. Maudsley’s assumptions being fals¢, his 
conclusions must necessarily be erroneous, 
rovided his reasoning is correct; for all 
feofshonn know that premises and conclusions 
must agree, whatever becomes of the facts 
and the arguments. R. T. TRALL, M.D. 
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IRISH COURTSHIPS AND WEDDINGS. 


HE arrows of Cupid fly: thick and fast 
in Ireland, and the heart of Pat seems 
to be especially vulnerable. According to a 
popular ballad, an Irishman 
‘“* Loves all that is lovely— 
Loves all that he can ;”” 
and it is, therefore, not wonderful that the 
love god persyades so many of the “sons of 
the sod,” somewhat too early in life, to find 
their way to the altar of Hymen. Many 
young men in the land of the shillelagh and 
the shamrock marry before they are out of 
their “teens,” and when they are not at all 
in a position to'’commence housekeeping. 
“So you want to be married?” said the 
Rev. Mr. M—— to Peter Kinsella. 
“Deed and that’s just it, your riverence.” 





“What age are you, Peter?” 

“ Just eighteen past, sir.” 

“You're too young, Peter.” 

“Sure every day I’m growing older, your 
riverence, and it’s never too soon to do 
right.” 

“ How much are you able to earn?” 

“ Not as much as I would like, sir—only 
10s. a week—but I hope things will mend.” 

“Why, man, you couldn’t keep house on 
10s. a week.” 

“ Well, sir, Kitty is willin’ to try.” 

Further expostulation was useless, and in 
due time the willing Kitty became Mrs. 
Kinsella. 

In a few years the sweet prattle of chil- 
dren’s voices was heard in Peter’s cottage. 
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After the labors of the day, as he sat before 
his turf-fire with a child on each knee, and 
his darling Kitty sewing by his side, he used 
to say he was “as happy as a king.” If 
those who have the notion that “when 
Poverty comes in at the door Love flies out 
at the window,” would pay a visit to the sons 
and daughters of toil in Ireland, they would 
find how false is the saying just quoted. 
True, the toiler is badly paid; but he has 
contentment—a priceless boon; and he 
generally enjoys good health —another in- 
estimable blessing. And yet it would have 
been better if Peter had waited a little long- 
er before he took upon himself matrimonial 
responsibilities. The Irish are, however, a 
marrying race, and no matter how poor they 
may be they like to have a home of their 
own. 

According to custom, Peter had to give a 
“ house-warming "—that is, he had to treat 
his relations and neighbors to tea and 
whiskey-punch. The serviccs of a fiddler 
were secured, and, with song and dance, the 
hours glided swiftly by. Peter sang his 
favorite song, “ Did you ever hear tell of 
Kate Kearney?” Mrs. K. was pressed . to 
sing, but she said she was “all through- 
othek,” and, under the circumstances, she was 
excused. The night’s entertainment cost 
something, and Mr. Kinsella was a very 
poor man; but the custom of the country 
must be observed. 

There is a good deal of what has been 
termed “ fortune-hunting” in Ireland; of 
course there are myriads who 

** Marry for love 
And work for siller ;”’ 
but there, also, are a considerable number 
who like to get the “ siller” without work- 
ing; in other words, they set their hearts 
upon marrying a wealthy wife. They keep 
this object constantly before them, and when 
they hear that a young lady at Ballymac- 
murphy will likely have a “large fortune,” 
off they start with the object of getting in- 
troduced to the favored fair one. Sometimes 
these fortune-hunters are greatly disappoint- 
ed. One man had prowled through three 
or four counties in search of a wealthy wife. 
He was informed that Widow MacSweeny’s 
daughter would have a “stockingfull of 
sovereigns,” and he lost no time in becoming 





acquainted with sweet Miss MacS. He was 
invited to Fairview, and was cordially re- 
ceived by the widow, who talked about 
bank books, railway shares, and stock, in 
such a way that he imagined he had at last 
accomplished his object. Already the “ for- 
tune” seemed in his possession. On his 
second visit he was taken round the farm, 
and his attention was particularly called to 
the large number of cows and sheep in the 
meadows. Now, as a faithful historian, I 
must record the fact that the stock in the 
field, with the exception of three cows and 
two sheep, had been borrowed from obliging 
neighbors, who were anxious to assist the 
widow in securing a husband for her daugh- 
ter. Mrs. MacS. enlarged upon the high 
prices given for young cattle, and gave a 
glowing account of the sums realized yearly 
by this part of her operations alone. When 
they reached the house decanters and glasses 
were on the table in the room, and the ° 
widow, with her own hands, prepared for 
Mr. Verdant a rousing glass of punch. Ina 
short time he was induced to drink another 
to “my daughter’s health and a good hus- 
band to her.” Miss Mac§. blushed, of course, 
and was about to leave the room; she was, 
however, restrained by her mother, who 
said, “ Don’t be so backward, dear.” 

“Oh, mamma ”— 

“She’s the best girl in the country, sir; 
a treasure to her mother, and it will be well 
for the man that gets her.” 

By this time, the liquor, that cause of so 
much ill, was telling on Mr. Verdant, and gol- 
den visions were passing before his eyes.. 

The widow left the room-—“ just to see 
that all’s right in the cow-house.” 

Taking advantage of the opportunity, Mr. 
Verdant laid siege to Bridget’s heart, and 
won from her a consent to their marriage. 

When the widow returned she was re- 
joiced to hear the good news, and affec- 
tionately kissed her daughter. 

“She'll be a sad loss to me, sir; but I 
can’t stand in the way of, Bridget’s hap- 
piness.” 

* And when is the job to be finished?” 
asked the ardent lover. 

“Oh, there’s no hurry,” replied Bridget. 

“Just let it be whenever the young man 
likes,” put in the wily widow. In. a month. 
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the marriage was celebrated, and, after a 
sumptuous repast at Fairview, the happy 
pair, accompanied by their friends—all on 
the “Irish jaunting-car "—drove to a pretty 
resort about six miles distant. In the village 
inn some pleasant hours were spent. As the 
shades of evening were gathering the bride 
and bridegroom bade the party good-by, 
and drove to Springvale, their future home. 

Mr. Verdant’s “house-warming” was a 
grand affair. His friends all believed that 
he would receive a large fortune with his 
wife, and so they expected great things. 
They were not disappointed. Gallons of 
Jameson’s best were ordered, and goodies 
were provided for the ladies. A fiddler and 
& piper were engaged, and in an adjoining 
barn dancing was the order of the night. 
Indeed, the “house-warming” at Spring- 
vale, like O’Rourke’s wedding, 

** Will ne’er be forgot 
By those who were there 
Or those who were not.” 

A round of parties followed, for Mr. and 
Mrs. Verdant had a busy time of it respond- 
ing to the invitations of those who enjoyed 
their hospitality at the “ house-warming.” 

At length Mr. V. had time to think of 
practical affairs, and he deemed it prudent 
to visit his mamma-in-law. Mounting a 
good horse, he was soon at Fairview, where 
he was cordially received and hospitably 
entertained. After some conversation on 
general matters, Mr. V. timidly said: 

“You will not think it odd, Mrs. Mac- 
Sweeny, if I mention the matter of Bridget’s 
fortane.” 

“Oh, dear, not at all; Bridget will just 
have £50 ($250), and I am afraid I must ask 
you to take it in installments.” 

Mr. Verdant was speechless, He had 
“married in haste,” and now he must re- 
pent at leisure. At length he gave strong 
expression to his bitter disappointment, but 
Mrs. MacSweeny, cut his eloquence short by 
cooly adding,“ I'm thinking now of getting 
married myself, and, of course, I must mind 
No. 1.” 

Whether the “ installments” were regularly 
paid I can not say; but few persons wére 


found shedding tears over Mr. Verdant’s. 


failure to find a “fortune.” 
By the way, it is not the first time in 





Ireland that both cows and sheep have been 
borrowed with the object of making favor- 
able impressions; and it is also customary to 
borrow china, silver teapots, etc., to give an 
appearance of respectability to the tea-table 
when entertaining young men who are known 
to be in search of a wife. Parenthetically, 
I may add that cows, sheep, etc., are often 
borrowed by struggling farmers in order to 
make a good show—give an air of prosperity 
to the place when the land-agent is expected 
to visit their farms. 

These fortune-hunters sometimes drive 
hard bargains. Farm is weighed against 
farm, house against house, cow against cow. 

A man in the South of Ireland courted a 
fair girl, and at length spoke to her father on 
the subject of marriage. 

“ What fortune will you give her?” 
Mr. Tom Skinflint. 

“ She'll have the farm at the mill, a horse, 
six cows, and £100 ($500) to furnish a house,” 
replied the father. 

“ That’s not enough,” said Tom. 

“Well, not a tenpenny piece more will I 
give.” 

Tom saw that he had a firm gentleman to 
deal with, and, after thinking over the mat- 
ter, he said: 

“Tl take her if you throw the litter of 
pigs into the bargain.” 

The ten young grunters were promised to 
Tom and the matter was settled. 

In the North of Ireland a young man was 
accepted as the future husband of an in- 
dustrious girl in humble life. In a conver- 
sation with her father he asked : 

“How much will you be able to give 
her?” 

“The small farm at the cross-roads, £20 
($100), a little furniture, and a set of china.” 

“ Could not you give more ?” 

“No. I have had a good deal of affliction, 
and I’m not as well off as I was. You're 
getting a good wife, however, and that is 
better than lands or money.” 

“T know she’s a good girl, and I'll take 
her; but (glancing round the kitchen), I 
would like that dig pot.” 

The big pot was thrown in, and in a few 
weeks the mariage was celebrated. 

In Ireland the “ go-between” plays an im- 
portant part in matrimonal affairs. Some- 


asked 
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times he is a mutual friend; at other times 
a wandering dealer in ladies’ clothing or 
jewelry ; and I have known the role to be 
filled by a female mendicant. The “ go-be- 
tween” conveys messages or carries love- 
letters. Indeed, ministers sometimes try 
their hands at match-making, and I have 
known some of the matches made in this 
way turn out very badly. 

In the rural districts marriages are regard- 
ed with much interest, and if the parties 
newly wedded are popular, bonfires blaze 
from every eminence, and there are other 
marks of rejoicing. The people turn out 
in large numbers to manifest their good 
feeling, and it is customary for either the 
vridegroom or the bride’s father to com- 
mission the owner of the nearest public 
house to supply refreshments to those who 
have lighted the fires and cheered so lustily. 





In respectable, well-to-do society, the wed- 
ding breakfast is a grand affair; the bride’s 
cake is cut over her head, and the toast of 
“the happy pair” is duly honored—among 
the teetotalers in pure sparkling water. 
Then the newly-married pair get ready for 
their trip, and, as they make their appear- 
ance in the hall, they are assailed right and 
left with a shower of old shoes and slippers. 
It is considered lucky to throw an old shoe 
after a person who is starting on an import- 
ant journey. After the usual affecting leave- 
taking, they enter the carriage and away 
they go to spend their honeymoon. 

Marriage in Ireland is regarded as a sacred, 


Heaven-appointed rite; and the beautiful 
island is dotted over with happy homes, 
baskitfg in the sunshine of pure, God-given 
love ! “Long may Ireland be celebrated for 
the valor of her sons and the virtue of her 
daughters ! CHRISTY CRAYON. 
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WHAT WOMEN CAN DO. 


HE statistics collected in connection with 

the last census furnish a great variety 
of both useful and interesting information. 
Among the especially interesting features of 
these statistics is that relating to female 
employment, reciting, in detail, the different 
kinds of business in which women engage, 
and the number engaged in each case. We 
are surprised by the number of employments 
in which women are engaged, and in some 
instances by the character of the work per- 
formed by many of them. For instance, who 
would have supposed that there were five 
women in this country known to be veritable 
steam-boiler makers, and others pursuing the 
vocations of bell-founders, hunters, hostlers, 
etc.? Here is a list showing that women 
have places in upward of seventy branches 






of industry: 

Occupations. No. employed 
Bsn 0.094000 080cnrtesescoceseneseseee 692 
Authors and Lecturers.............-e00- 115 
Biss cetuaregesen ecescbaverees 1 
Artificial Flower-makers..............+++ 951 
I EEN n06c000 poecescncesne 15 
int eneteesnsdecenersetantes t 
Box-factory Operators..............sseees 2,223 
een ° 55 
Barbers and Hair-dressers 1,179 
Boarding-house keepers. . 7,060 
Builders and Contractors 3 
sh inn 2 we ncntehondmatsihaee 2,729 
Book-keepers in Ban 

surance offices ... 39 
Co ccsececionsceccecsocccese 5,877 
Charcoal and Lime burners............... 5 









Occupations. No. employed. 

CD DREIIIEE, 0006000 00080000 -covensse 6,195 
SIE s c.0x500609605000000008400000 1, 
Se Gin ss cssdccnscgovericscoccsees 117 
Clerks in Government employ ........... 943 
Commercial travelers ..........0++.se000 32 
Cotton-mill workers . . 64,308 
eee 13 
Domestic servants 867,354 
Engravers... 





Farmers. .... 
Glove-makers, .... 








Gold and Silver workers 1,229 
Hat and Cap makers . 3,350 
PE iscckestencduse scene 2 
BOUND. 6.0000 soe sccvcese cocescccces 865 
BONE GRNGOS ccceccccccecsocesccecceces 6,290 
I titrtitd nencuctbueseddauesneeke 1,215 
Hunters and Trappers..............++++0+ 2 
SINE, . cccpavendotrnsuaewss sonpwenban 6 
SONNE gs a ccccnveccceccccecseve scores 35 
Knitting-mill workers ................ ~++__1,980 
EMUOTETS GR TURE 20.00 cccccescoceccsevess 373,332 
DR isicacucsscecesocess enceecece 55,609 
Linen-mill operators.............ssecee0s 444 
EE iidiknvnn cnecéien ethene. weekewe 6 
Mechanics not specified................++ 2,559 
Milliners and Dressmakers............... 90,480 
NL «056 6060 s60ChCEEbens Rees SeDS EES 64 46 
DL, cows sevcesetendssacqesiecveedhe 1,186 
Ti n6nt segs tues seneesesnceseeseencees 10,170 
Oil-well operators.............seeeesecees 1 
010506559 400s seneeseronsnengeeees 
— vse re eserves ai 
otographers an aguerreotypists..... 
Physicians and Surgeons........ ......++ 525 
Paper-mill workers.....+...0.+e++seeeeeee 8,884 
Saar 1,495 
PUGREROND, 060 00860 00cecccecsssee 67 
Rubber-factory operators. . 1,851 
Saleswomen.............+. 2,775 
Sewing-machine makers . 1,865 
Sewing-machine operators. 2,860 
Saw-mill workers......... 7 
97,207 
—— workers . eee -. 2,893 
Ship-riggers ... .0..ccccccccccccccccccees 16 
Shippers and Freighters ........... cecece 3 


Shirt-makExs...... cc cccccsccccscccccceceses 
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SD cancnccceeseesesbecsosessese 
Shoemakers.......... ; 
Steam-boiler makers. 
Straw-workers.......... 
School-Teachers 





Traders in Groceries........... 1,197 
Traders in Liquors and Wines. 106 
Workers in Tobacco factories. 2,290 





Workers in Woollen-mills................ 22,776 

The facts presented go to show a wide 
field of employment in which women have 
already engaged, and it also demonstrates the 
capability of woman to engage in fields of 
labor and of business which have hitherto 
been generally considered beyond her reach 
or improper for her. 

We object, however, to women working 
in tobacco—first, because the work is un- 
healthful; and secondly, because it is useless, 
wrong, and demoralizing. In our opinion 
there are more than thirty-five women jour- 
nalists, and the number may be increased to 
hundreds with profit to women and good to 
the country. No mention is made above of 
“writers for the press,” of whom a thousand 
or more earn an honest living. No mention 
is made of phonographic reporters or short- 
hand writers, of whom there is a large num- 
ber, nearly all being pleasantly and profitably 
engaged in a most useful art. They are em- 





ployed on the press, in the courts, at legisla- 
tures, conventions, etc. Young ladies with 
fair education and abilities do well in this. 
There are more than four sculptors, and 
should be as many hundreds. Woman may 
rise and shine in this beautiful art. So in 
painting, of which no mention is made in 
these census tables. Why not? We have 
lady artists, painters of acknowledged abil- 
ity. There are more woman physicians now 
in practice than are credited in the list, and 
as many more are now studying in different 
medical schools. Of the comparatively large 
number of farm laborers, we presume that 
blacks who work on Southern plantations 
are included. If half the sickly “seam- 
stresses,” and many of the “domestic serv- 
ants,” would engage in some light out-of- 
door work, like that of gardening or fruit- 
grewing, of which no discriminative mention 
is made in the census returns, it would be 
vastly better for them not only in a pecuni- 
ary way, but especially in the way of health. 
Designing is also a pursuit in which well ed- 
ucated women may engage with good pros 
pects. But besides callings named, there are 
many others which women may grace, and 
not say “ by your leave,” either. 
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“WAS HE BORN S80?”—THE REMEDY. 


R. EDITOR—My last Journat lies 

temptingly before me, filled with its 
usual feast of fat things; but before finishing 
its contents I would like to commune with 
the lady readers, especially the many moth- 
ers who, like myself, hail its coming. 

After I read the sorrowful fate of poor 
Richard Yates, in the April number, I was 
strongly tempted to address you; and now a 
little item in the June number impels me to 
do so. Among the many reforms of to-day 
none has my more hearty approval and God- 
speed than the temperance reformation. I 
have thought often and seriously of the sub- 
ject, as it behooves the mother of boys to 
think, and I feel that woman should exert 
her power to its utmost; but I think there is 
a@ more appropriate and effective way than 
crusading. Indeed, I do believe (and my na- 
ture is prophetic) that with woman alone 
rests the power to banish this curse that falls 





like a blight heaviest upon her. The Jour. 
NAL seems the most appropriate work extant 
in which to present my view of this subject, 
since you are striving for the enlightenment 
as well as elevation of our race. “ Was he 
born so?” has perplexed many an aching 
heart and weary brain; but its solution 
would only awaken another query, Why was 
“he born so?” In tracing that brief his- 
tory of fallen greatness, Richard Yates, I 
can not discern that he was deficient in firm- 
ness or will-power— then why was he born so ? 
None but a highly gifted man could have 
delivered that impromptu temperance ad- 
dress, which is the very embodiment of elo- 
quent truth, and it seems incredible that one 
whose convictions were so lofty, judgment so 
clear, and purpose so pure, could ever yield 
to so debasing an influence. He certainly 
was “ impelled by a fatality that was unyield- 


ing,” and this conclusion should teach us 
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charity. It should also teach us wisdom— 
teach us to guard against other children being 
born so. A lady speaker, touching on this 
subject, said, ‘women had patched men’s 
rents long enough.” I think so myself. It 
is time women should drop patchwork and 
begin reformation in earnest; but not on 
dirty sidewalks, soiling their pure linen, and 
thus destroying the prime condition of god- 
liness in themselves (cleanliness), nor in 
gilded saloons or low dram-shops, where 
they are drawn by their strong desire to 
close them, but at homes and at the polls this 
evil can and must be conquered. Some wri- 
ters contend that its root lies in inefficient 
legislation ; others charge it to pre-natal in- 
fluence, but in either or both cases the abo- 
lition of the evil depends upon woman. #x- 
clusive male legislation has proved to the 
world man’s utter incompetency to cope with 
this desolating power, and the sooner we 
recognize this fact and accept the proffered 
aid and influence of woman, the sooner this 
slimy demon will cover its hydra head. 
Place the ballot in the hands of the thou- 
sands of women whose pride has been hum- 
bled to the very dust by the weakness, inher- 
ited it may be, and folly of those who should 
be dearer than life itself, and see how many 
moons would full and wane before her voice 
would become effectual in our legislative 
halls. In her frail hands this mighty scep- 
ter (the ballot) shall strike the final death- 
blow to that serpent whose coils have ever 
tended to drag her downward. Her voice 
(vote) will forbid its sale and stop its manu- 
facture. 

Most of our public men are habitual tip- 
plers—to our shame as a nation—and indeed 
nearly all politicians are given to drinking 
intoxicants. And I have at times wondered 
if this were not the secret cause of their bit- 
ter resistance to woman’s suffrage. They 
know that when she obtains the ballot they 
will be forced by her power to become total 
abstainers; so fight for their darling glass 
while woman strikes for the honor of her 
husband, her sons, and brothers. Will He 
who holds the scales of justice suffer the 
wrong to prevail? Nay! “Ever the right 
comes uppermost, and ever is justice done.” 
This struggle is only prolonged by the resist- 
ance of weak-minded men who desire to en- 


joy their pet vice, even by the sacrifice of 
every thing men should hold dear. Home, 
country, friends, and honor are all forgotten 
when the tempting cup is presented., Man 
is called “ God's noblest work,” and woman 
the “ weaker vessel.” So be it; but many a 
woman goes through a long life without once 
seeing the hour in which she could prove 
herself so contemptibly weak as to forfeit 
love, honor, pride, and position for a wild, 
mad, debasing habit like this. 

Intemperance is certainly an inherited 
vice, and its victims need more tender pity 
than scorn, for they have been more sinned 
against than sinning; indeed, “ the fathers 
have eaten sour grapes and the children’s 
teeth are set upon edge.” No amount of leg- 
islation will destroy the appetite. Mothers 
alone can do that, and vigorous legislation 
should sustain her. 

But I know the truth and honor abiding 

in men if once the right chord can be struck, 
and, hoping some more gifted soul will strike 
it,I pass on to the more important, because 
more immediate, remedy which woman al- 
ready holds in her hand, and which she 
should use to its utmost limit while “ biding 
her time” for the ballot. That power which 
God has crowned her with for the advance- 
ment of His kingdom upon earth is known 
by the holy name, Motherhood. 
"Let every unmarried woman pledge her- 
self to a life of celibacy sooner than become 
a drunkard’s wife and the mother of other 
drunkards, thus deliberately perpetuating 
the curse unto the third and fourth genera- 
tions. An honored maidenhood should be a 
million times more desirable than a dishon- 
ared wifehood. It rests with unmarried 
women to make themselves honored and re- 
vered, while the wife is compelled to share 
whatever of renown or opprobrium her hus- 
band brings her. In yielding her name and 
life to him she virtually yields before the 
world her individuality, and by that act oft 
perils all, for she is henceforth respected or 
degraded as he is. 

Many a young maiden will exclaim, “ My 
love will win him back.” Lay not that flat- 
tering unction to your soul, my girl. Thou- 
sands as gifted and loving as you have tried 
it, and proved that love could not stay the 
maddening tide. Many a love-freighted bark 
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has been wrecked upon this rock of intem- 
perance, and you may only promise your- 
selves failure, disaster, and disgrace. 

If a man does not regard his own God- 
given manhood enough to abstain from that 
which he knows will debase and degrade 
him, he will neither regard pledges nor love, 
for “self-preservation is the first law of na- 
ture,” and if selfish indulgence is greater in 
him than self-preservation, be sure he would 
only drag you down to shoals and quick- 
sands. 

Better your children should never be than 
be born victims to a vice for which they are 
not responsible, but one that will hold them 
slaves as long as life lasts. Better no sons 





than sons whose course will keep your hearts 
aching, your cheeks dyed crimson, and at 
last bring you down to the grave in sorrow 
and shame. 

Some little meek-eyed wren of a woman, 
whose sole study has been obedience and 
submission to a tippling husband, who has 
never questioned his absolute ownership of 
her, soul, mind, and body, will be startled 
by these emphatic assertions, and say I ad- 
vocate rebellion. Yes, rebellion! If that is 
the forlorn hope, let it come speedily. I see 
no other hope but in quiet, dignified, per- 
sistent rebellion, or rather reservation, in one 
sense, and reservation in thissense means also 
self-preservation, H. M. L. MILLINGTON. 





c 





HOME DEPARTMENT. 





BENDING THE TWI64. 





LMOST every day some anxious mother 
calls upon us, asking at what age phre- 
nological examinations can be profitably made 
with regard to children. Some tell us they 
suppose the organs are not yet fully developed, 
and until they shall be fully developed a phre- 
nological examination will be of no conse- 
quence. 

We reply that a phrenological examination 
of a child is not intended to be a biographical 
record for persons to read in the future, as 
they would a biography of some great states- 
man; but it is intended to be, day by day, a 
guide for the mother in the right training and 
direction of her child. Just as pomologists 
and horticulturists prune their trees and plants, 
and bend and train the twigs and vines as they 
wish to have them grow—as some trees are 
cut back and compelled to grow stronger and 
more sturdy at the trunk and root, and are 
not permitted to take on top growth as much 
as the tree naturally inclines to do, so some 
children need restraining, cutting back, as it 
were, pruning, and holding in from impetu- 
ous, irregular effort. We have to do this for 
some horses; others need encouragement, or 
the spur, or the whip. Some children, how- 
ever, are timid, and need assurance and en- 
couragement. 

It depends altogether upon what the child 
is, how an examination shall most effectually 
serve the mother, or teacher, in its training 
and management. Children in the same fam- 





ily, inheriting from parents that differ widely 
in disposition, require to be treated not ac- 
cording to one special rule, but according to 
their several natures. A child that is brave, 
resolute, headstrong, self-willed, high-toned, 
and high-tempered, needs such training as is 
not harsh, insulting, or imperious; but he 
needs a firm, patient, steady, and uniform 
treatment; he needs to learn that the law of 
his parent is fixed as those of the Medes and 
Persians; that the word of the father is not 
to be doubted. And if the father is wise 
enough and self-possessed enough not to pro- 
mise or threaten hastily, the child ought to 
understand that the promise or the threat will 
be executed to the letter. Headstrong and 
brave boys need the softening and mellowing 
influences of maternal kindness, but they need 
also the moral force of a bass voice, and the 
muscular power, which will at least be respect- 
ed, and which will excite a wholesome fear. 
It is very easy for a person to be polite, re- 
spectful, and properly considerate to those 
who are strong, healthy, and efficient, but it 
requires more grace to be thus patient and 
considerate and respectful toward those who 
lack the power to enforce justice and protect 
themselves. 

One child in a family will be very cautious, 
and timid to the last degree ; will have Ap- 
probativeness so large as to be excessively 
sensitive to praise and censure; can not bear 
reproach or ridicule, and must be treated with 
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consideration and tenderness on that point. 
Rough, dogmatic treatment would break the 
little heart; whereas a smooth, gentle per- 
suasiveness would awaken kindly response, 
would pleasantly arouse the ambition, and en- 
able the child to do its best, confident of leni- 
ent treatment if it did not secure the highest 
success. 

Another child in the same family, being ro- 
bust, not very fine-grained, inheriting princi- 
pally from the coarser parent, is plucky, posi- 
tive, insensitive, and rudely tramples upon the 
rights of others. He can be softened by gen- 
tleness, but, as we have said, he needs to have 
a wholesome respect for power. Some people, 
even, who are grown-up men, are never thor- 
oughly willing to be courteous, respectful, and 
just, unless they are in the presence of some- 
body who could make them sorry for discour- 
tesy even against their will. 

Another child is careless, joyous, free and 
easy, cares little for consequences, good, bad, 
or indifferent, and inclines to sing, dance, and 
rejoice, and is giddy, unreliable, and impetu- 
ous. Such children should have responsibili- 
ties placed in their hands, and they should be 
held strictly responsible, too, for their man- 
agement. Nothing makes a giddy girl steady 
and matronly so quickly as to have the care 
of a child, in the absence of the mother. We 
have noticed how gracefully they take on a 
dignified, superintemding appearance, and carry 
themselves like matrons until the mother’s 
face comes into the housé; when down goes 
the baby, and the pent-up jollity is given full 
vent. 

Sitting around the same table, therefore, 
children inheriting from parents differing in 
disposition about as widely as parents well can, 
there may be found nearly all great contrasts 
of character and disposition. It sometimes 
happens that parents are not able to compre- 
hend these contradictions in their children, 
and frequently say to us: “ I do not know what 
I shall do with this boy,” or “ This girl wor- 
ries the life almost out of me.” A close inspec- 
tion of the phrenological development of such 
children will place each one in its true light 
before the anxious parent, and give her such 
suggestions as to the proper management of 
each as shall be of great assistance in their 
bringing up. But if the children are left to 
grow, and come up without the proper train- 
ing, they will be like a tree that is not pruned 
until it gets full-grown; it is a perfect broom, 
bearing no fruit, only leaves and sprouts, and 
it nearly kills it to take out the wood which 





ought to have been taken out when it was so 
small as not to leave a scar on the remaining 
limbs. 

Right training, early, persistent endeavor 
will mold the mind or bend the twig, and es- 
tablish a character that will stand the test of 
temptation, and become not self-sustaining 
merely, but a power for good toward others. 
Children should be studied by parents with all 
the light which Phrenology and Physiology 
can impart, and nine-tenths of those who 
otherwise would go astray may be restrained, 
reformed, and made happy as well as useful. 
If parents do not understand and will not 
study Phrenology, they should consult the best 
phrenologist within their reach when the child 
is two, and when he is five and ten and fif- 
teen years of age, so that his immature charac- 
ter may be duly restrained and guided rightly. 


—*+9¢——_—_- 


ENERGY. 


AN was created for usefulness in this 

life, and that he may perform the vari- 

ous duties thereof, is endowed with a mind, a 
will, and a capacity susceptible of cultivation. 
But with the learning of an Erasmus, the elo- 
quence of a Cicero, the philosophy of a New- 
ton, the wisdom of a Solomon, and with the 
capacities of all combined, he would be a 
naught in the world without energy. Energy 
is the mainspring of our being, the master- 
wheel of the will, the engine of all our powers. 

The philosophers of the world tell us that 
“the young should not be stimulated to over- 
exertion ; that the camel should not be made 
to carry the elephant’s load,” and insist “ that 
the course often pursued by parents and teach- 
ers inspires the inexperienced to undertake 
more than they can accomplish, hence do them 
an irreparable injury by exhausting all their 
powers.” 

This we admit to be true in a certain sense ; 
but that men and women should not be encour- 
aged to put forth all their powers to the best 
advantage possible for the accomplishment of 
some good, we deny. Using the powers we 
have to the best advantage is energy, and we 
care not what the capacity may be, without 
use it is of little worth. Conceive a gun 
without a lock, a ship without sails, a train of 
cars without a locomotive, and you have a 
symbol of a man or woman without energy. 
It was this force that enabled Columbus to en- 
dure the trials incident to his eventful life, and 
give us this fair land. It was this that made 
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Alexander great, and gave him the world as a 
conquest; that induced Napoleon I. to face 
the cannon’s mouth at the Bridge of Lodi and 
secure a safe passage over the rugged Alps; 
that gave courage to Fox, Luther, Melancthon, 
and Howard, to endure the labors necessary to 
accomplish their work of reformation and be- 
nevolence. 

What has felled our forests, planted civiliza- 
tion, reared our cities, and filled them with 
moral, intellectual, and benevolent institutions? 
What has given us power to communicate 
ideas to the remote parts of the world with 
lightning speed? The answer is, Energy. 
Young man, if you possess this trait you may 
easily overcome all obstacles, and leave the 
world better than you found it. Energy in 
you, young lady, will assist you in your sphere 
of life, and number you among the great and 
good. It is the great engine of all human 
powers. A car may be loaded with valuable 
freight, but without the locomotive to convey 
it to the consignee, it would be of little benefit; 
and, in like manner, a mind filled with under- 
standing, philosophy, and wisdom, without 
ability to use it, would be of little benefit to 
mankind. A poor ship, with good sails and 
fair winds, will carry some freight; but without 
wind and sails a good boat is useless. Hence 
we discern why some ordinary men achieve 
greatness in this life, while many with even 
extraordinary powers die unnoticed. 

JOHN 8. BENDER. 


—— +00. —— 


“THAT BOY DID IT.” 





BOY in the Chicago Tribune, says: I 

pity a boy. As a general-thing, he is 
considered an unmerciful offender. If there 
is any mean little trick done outside of law 
and corn exchange offices, that is, among the 
smaller portion, it’s “that boy” did it. 

No one likes to see a lad go shuffling along 
the street, head down, stealing glances out 
from behind his ears; looking altogether as 
fresh as a cast-off paper collar in a black 
alley, or as suggestive as a wad of woman's 
hair on a basement window-sill. One usually 
makes up his mind that “that boy” is one 
of Providence’s blue blessings to the public, 
and he doesn’t fall far short of the truth. 

But, making due allowance for the interest 
taken in the juvenile class of the present 
day. the attention paid to the rising genera- 





tion, the boy, generally speaking, has to 
make his way up in the world at a disadvan- 
tage. He is given the simple word, unvar- 
nished and unadorned; his manliness, his 
taste—and it lies not all in his mouth, as 
many seem to infer—his sense of honor, of 
politeness, is not appealed to. 

A boy is sent on an errand, with the in- 
junction to be as speedy as possible. On 
entering the. store he finds clerks all busy 
with customers, and expects to wait his turn; 
but just as he is stepping up to make known 
his errand, a young lady sweeps in. For 
some reason or other the young clerk doesn’t 
see the boy, and immediately begins to deal 
out his “lavender scent-bag” civilities to 
said young lady. If the boy does not make 
a general stampede, tread on the poodle’s 
tail, knock little children down, step on the 
lady’s train, tearing it half off, he waits until 
the final: “Is there nothing more I can have 
the pleasure of showing you?” Then the 
familiar “ Well, what do you want, young- 
ster?” sounds on hisear. Purchase made, 
he mopes home, knowing he is too late for 
supper. 

In the parks, concert-rooms, strect-cars, 
churches, he is everywhere welcome to the 
invitation to “get up” and “stand out of 
the way.” 

The characters we want the future men of 
our country to bear we must help the boys 
to attain; and nothing will help them to 
respect themselves and others, to be kindly 
and agreeable generally, like treating them 
with deference to their wishes, and an appeal 
to all that is noble in them. And many a 
man occupying a position of influence and 
usefulness has often said, with tender grati- 
tude, “ All that I am, or hope to be, I owe 
to him, who, in my boyhood, spoke many an 
encouraging word, an advising word—re- 
membering that he, too, was once a boy.” 

[It is the office of the phrenologist to help 
make those so-called bad boys into useful 
men. The phrenologist may point each one 
to where he properly belongs, or in what line 
of pursuit he would do best. One would 
excel as a merchant, another as a mechanic, 
or inventor, or manufacturer, or farmer, or 
artist, or physician, or lawyer, or clergyman, 
or editor, or teacher, etc. Let each be started 
right, and he will make life a success. If 
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kicked, cuffed, and knocked about in a bru- 
tal manner, he will become what such cir- 
cumstances make him. The naturally bad 
may be made comparatively good, and the 
good may be made better. Phrenology does 
its part in showing how. 


> 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE 
BOY! 


Mr. Wetis—Dear Sir: What shall we do 
with my brother? He is fifteen years old, and 
has always been a great trial at home; very 
willful and difficult to manage. He is attend- 
ing school, but his mind is far from books, and 
trading is all he thinks of. He seems to have 
a mania in that direction. To-day I learned 
that he is trying to smoke, and qm convinced 
it is high time something should be done. We 
live on a farm three miles from the city, but he 
has no natural talent for farming. His Con- 
centrativeness is small, and he goes frum one 
thing to another without accomplishing much. 
His Combativeness and Destructiveness are 
full; Self-esteem full, and Firmness large. He 
does not wish advice from parents—knows best 
himself. 

A short time ago he went to Brighton: 
bought a horse for $10 (without permission), 
and started for home—a distance of nearly 
forty miles—on horseback, without a saddle ; 
sleeping over night in a barn; and being too 
much excited to eat or drink, he arrived home 
nearly exhausted, after being on the road about 
twenty-four hours. He is benevolent; has 
borrowed money to make presents. Conscien- 
tiousness and Hope are full; Cautiousness only 
average; Approbativeness is full. He is not 
very artful or frank; has fair mechanical in- 
genuity, great ability and propensity to copy; 
patterns from others, ete.; Mirthfulness is 
large. He is a great observer; has a strong 
desire to know, investigate, examine, etc. 
Form and Size are large; Weight and Color 
full. He does not keep order; allows con- 
fusion. Calculation is full. He hasa great 
desire to travel, see places, and never gets lost. 
Has a clear memory of general news ; can re- 
late and imitate conversation in detail. His 
Language is full ; at times he talks incessantly ; 
often without sense, although his Casuality, 
Comparison, and Human Nature appear to be 
large. He does not have much respect for 
man ; is often sarcastic and saucy ; can be very 
agreeable or disagreeable, as he chooses, , 

Any advice youcan give with regard to 








his training will be very gratefully received. 
I ama firm believer in Phrenology, and have 
introduced the JourNAL into the family. I 
have but two weeks more to remain at home, 
and wish to do all in my power for him now. 

[This good and anxious sister says nothing 
of the father; it may be presumed, therefore,. 
that the boy is fatherless and without the usual 
paternal restraints. It is difficult to advise 
what shall be done in such a case ; we can only 
suggest that he be placed with a kind and con- 
siderate uncle; or, with a man of his own 
choice—providing he be approved by the family 
—who would be as a father to him in the way 
of direction, education, restraint, training, etc. 
The boy needs employment; he should be fully 
occupied to keep him out of mischief Should 
nothing better offer, he may be placed in a 
naval or a military training-school, where he 
will be well disciplined-and educated for use- 
fulness. He is too young to be put to business 
or to mercantile pursuits. He needs a steady 
hand to direct him, and to keep him occupied. ] 

a— 6 

CouRTING AND Divorce.—An old story con- 
tains a lesson which many married couples 
have not yet learned. When Jonathan Trum- 
bull was Governor of Connecticut, a gentleman 
called at his house one day requesting a private 
interview. He said: “I have called upon a 
very unpleasant errand, sir, and want your ad- 
vice. My wife and I do not live happily to- 
gether, and I am thinking of getting a divorce. 
What do you advise me to do? 

The Governor sat a few moments in thought ; 
then turning to his visitor said, “ How did you 
treat Mrs. W. when you were courting her ? and 
how did you feel toward her at the time of your 
marriage ?” 

Squire W. replied, “I treated her as kindly 
as I could, for I loved her dearly at that time.” 

“ Well, sir,” said the Governor, ‘“go home 
and court her now just as you did then, and 
love her as when you married her. Do this in 
the fear of God for one year, and then tell me 
the result.” 

The Governor then said, “ Let us pray.” 

They bowed in prayer and separated. When 
a year passed away, Squire W. called again to 
see the Governor, and said: “I have called to 
thank you for the good advice you gave me, and 


to tell you that my wife and I are as happy as 
when first we were married. I can not be grato- 
ful enough for your good counsel.” “I am 
glad to hear it, Mr. W.,” said the Governor, 
“and I hope you will continue to court your 
wife as long as you live.” 
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That which makes a good Constitution must keep it, viz., men of wisdom and virtue; qualities that, because they descend not with worldly inher- 
tance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.— William Penn. 





COLORADO: FOR THE TOURIST AND HEALTH-SEEKER. 


WISH every invalid could for but a 


single week enjoy the wonderful benefit’ 


of the exhilarating air of Colorada. I can 
not say too much for the charm of its cli- 
mate, nor tell half I ought of the power of 
rejuvenation one can gain from a residence 
in that life-giving and life-enjoying country. 
I have spent three successive summers there, 
have seen its most attractive pleasure resorts 
grow up from camping-places, to the pos- 
session of first-class hotels, and have wit- 
nessed the development of its new and won- 
derful railroads ; and I confess that no portion 
of the United States has half the charm 
to me as this lovely “Gem of the Mount- 
ains.” I am surprised that so few of our 
Eastern people, and so few of our Eastern 
newspapers have any adequate idea of the 
characteristics of this territory, so often 
called the “Switzerland of America;” yet 
most people think it expresses but the idea 
of scenery in the loftiest scale, but too far 
for them to reach. Not so; this is an erro- 
neous idea. Never was there a more delight- 
ful ride than I enjoyed once from St. Louis 
to Denver, via the Mo. Pacific & Kansas Pa- 


cific R.R. I remember leaving St. Louis one 
warm, sultry evening, and, ensconsed in a 


sleeping car, I felt almost the misery of suf- 
focation; but just beyond the city we as- 
cended into a more breezy elevation, and the 
cool, fresh air, lulled me to sleep, and before 
morning a blanket was necessary. In the 
morning sunrise I remember the grandly 
swelling praries of Western Missouri, from 
Sedalia to Kansas City, and those neat New 
England houses with their green blinds, and 
the shade-trees and flowers in their door- 
yards, and the corn-fields and wheat-fields 
sweeping down almost to the garden fence. 
Ah, this was the farmer’s Utopia of rural 
beauty! Then riding up the Valley of the 
Kaw to Salina, how delicious that glorious 
aunlight! (they say in Kansas the sun shines 
800 days out of every 365, and the spring, 





summer, and autumn seasons are a perfect 
blaze of light), and then the steady, ascend- 
ing grade of ten feet to the mile, carries one 
up, up, into purer and more rarified atmo- 
sphere; the spirits rise, and the disposition 
glows. Every one is genial, the mind acts 
quickly, and looks upon the bright side, and 
as we steadily approach the Rocky Mount- 
ains and behold their snowy summits, the 
enthusiasm of the traveler is wrought up. to 
the highest pitch. 1 remember on one train 
of cars of the Kansas Pacific R.R., when the 
news ran through the train, “ Rockies in 
sight /” that every window was instantly 
opened, and a head appeared; and as I oc- 
cupied a standing position on the platform 
of the last car, it Was very laughable to look 
on either side, and behold a long row of 
heads. But it was my purpose to tell East- 
ern travelers how to get there, where to go, 
what it costs, who will be benefited, and the 
peculiarity of the climate. 

1. How to get there—From Boston, go via 
Albany, Buffalo, Chicago, Quincy, to Kansas 
City; thence via Kansas Pacific to Denver. 
From New York, go via Pennsylvania R.R. 
direct to St. Louis; thence via Missouri Pa- 
cific to Kansas City and Denver. Railroad 
fares are usually $25 to St. Louis, and in the 
summer time excursion tickets from St. Louis 
to Denver, and return, can be obtained, good 
for 60 or 90 days, for $50. This is about 
half price, as the ordinary fare is about $48 
each way. I am glad to say that the farther 
west the traveler goes, the better are the 
meals, and also the sleeping cars. There are 
no finer railroad accommodations than from ” 
St. Louis to Denver. The meals are uni- 
formly 75 cents each, and the sleeping-car 
costs $3 per day, or $2 for one night.. There 
are no special inconveniences, for I have 
often traveled over all the route to the West, 
and can truly say, any lady or invalid may 
take up a journey to the West, and will find 
the best of care and attention from the at- 
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tendants of the Pullman cars ; they are models 
of good will and careful consideration. 

2. Where to go.—Arriving in Denver, first 
stop at one of the best hotels. New ones 
are being erected so fast, it is not safe to 
recommend any, the last is always an im- 
provement on the others. But the Ameri- 
can has the largest and best custom. The 
traveler will need to spend several days here, 
to rest, before proceeding farther. The first 
point beyond this, is naturally to the place 
par excellence, Colorado Springs. On the way 
there the traveler will ride over the famous 
Narrow Guage R.R. in baby cars, and for sev- 
enty-six miles at the base of the Rocky 
Mountains, with constantly changing views 
of the most interesting scenery. At Color- 
ado Springs there is an abundance of hotel 
accommodations, although generally high- 
priced, the usual rates being from $4 to $6 
per day. There is an abundance of livery 
conveniences for visiting all the celebrated 
objects of scenery in the vicinity. .None 
should fail to visit Cheyenne Cajion, that 
most beautiful of all Rocky gorges, where 
the sides are massed rock, towering upward 
for 600 to 1,500 feet in the air, in the most 
fantastic form. At the distance of a mile 
from the entrance, is the loveliest of cascades, 
“« Chianne Falls,” leaping 300 feet in six dif- 
ferent falls, from summit to the pool below. 
The “Garden of the Gods,” so famous in 
guide books, the grandly picturesque beau- 
ties of Queen Cajion, Williams’ Cajion, Engle- 
mann Gajion, and Ute Pass, are all too splen- 
did to attempt mention in so short an article 
as this. The gem of the vicinity is Manitou. 
Here are the celebrated Soda Springs. Bring 
hither, fair lady, your little cup, and drink 
the nectar I offer, and behold the exclama- 
tion, * Why, what a splendid glass of soda- 
water!” and the fair one is in ecstasy. Yes, 
* a never-failing fountain of purer soda-water 
than ever flowed from Tuft’s Fountain ; here 
bubbles its sparkling water from the rocks, 
the eye sparkles, and the system responds 
with a glow of pleasure at the draughts of 
nature's own liquid. Near by is a second 
spring overflowing its contents, and supply- 
ing freely a bath-house near. Do not omit the 
joy of a soda bath. -It is an experience not 
to be forgotten. After I hud duly taken my 
position in the bath-tub, I noticed no soap 





was present. I supposed it had been for- 
gotten, and yelled to the keeper to supply 
it. He replied in a tone which added to 
my mortification, “ Wait till you get through, 
and then we'll see about soap.” — 

I sank back in the “ healing flood,” and 
after a time rose like a newly-made crea- 
ture, with “ patent outsides,” and very com- 
fortable insides, The soda bath had done 
more than soap, and left its effects in a 
glowing skin, an invigorated form, and added 
glow and enthusiasm. It was a bath worth 
more than the flowered ones of the Romans. 
No amount of rose-petals could distill a bath 
like that. 

Over all rises the majestic storm-clad sum- 
mit of Pike’s Peak, veritably 160 miles 
away; and here, under its shadow, is gath- 
ered this rare combination of natural attrac- 
tions of springs and scenery, making it, in- 
deed, the Saratoga of the Far West. 

Need I add that invalids come by the score, 
and stay and stay, happy, contented, and 
gaining daily in health and physical ability. 
When I first visited the place in 1870, there 
was no railroad, no colony, no hotels, noth- 
ing but bare earth; yet there were fully fifty 
tents and covered wagons pitched in the 
open camping-ground around, and sick and 
well were enjoying the benefit of Colorado’s 
life-giving air and waters. 

After the traveler has done with this, then 
let him visit Idaho Springs, which are warm 
sulphur, very purging, and especially valu- 
able in diseases of the skin. Take another 
little Narrow Gauge R.R. from Denver, and 
ride up the wild, wierd, Clear Creek Cajion, 
the rememberance of which will linger with 
you to your dying day, for its grotesque 
scenery is indescribable, and lives adequately 
only in the most retentive imagination. Stay 
at Idaho for a week. There never was a 
more cozy mountain retreat, and if you are 
fortunate to get quarters at the Beebee 
House, thank fortune. Take your saddle- 
horse, and spend a day in riding up the 
grand and impressive Virginia Cafion, or on 
over the Chicago Lakes, where Bierstadt has 
immortalized his scene of the “ Storms in 
the Rocky Mountains.” Then push on to 
Georgetown, another lovely village, whose 
people are celebrated for their love of flowers, 
and whose window gardens, filled with se- 
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lections of mountain plants, are models of 
grace and beauty. 

Was ever a grander trip than that up 
Gray’s Peak, where a sea of snow-clad mount- 
ains, and parks of the most beautiful ver- 
dure surround us? ’Tis a vision of a life- 
time. Usually the trip can be made by tak- 
ing an early start at 4 a.m. from George- 
town, and reaching the top of the peak by 
ten o’clock, and return by three o’clock the 
same day. The ascent must be made in the 
morning, as by noon clouds gather round 
the summit and obscure the vision. The 
guide fee, with horse, is $5. 

Among the other attractions are Boulder 
Cafion and the Parks. These can only be 
seen by procuring a camping outfit, and the 
traveler may spend two weeks, or two months, 
and traverse a delightful country. A single 
team, with one or two persons, costs about 
$10 per day. Toa party of ten or twenty, 
the entire cost can be brought down to $3 or 
$4 per day, each. I have myself conducted 
the largest parties which ever entered the 
mountains, and the cost for two weeks was less 
than hotel board, and I think, frankly, the 
meals served by ourcook were often superior. 

8. The climate is dry, and very exhilara- 
ting; the elevation of Denver is about 6,400 
feet, and begins where Mt. Washington ends. 
And yet Denver is the lowest place of the 
territory. In every direction the country as- 
ascends, and with each elevation comes a cor- 
responding rarity of the atmosphere. 

To all persons troubled with asthma, Col- 
orado is the happiest country they can go to. 
To all afflicted with lung diseases, or con- 





sumption in its incipient stages, the climate 
will be found exceedingly*beneficial. I must 
however, add with candor, that to all ad- 
vanced cases, the climate might act unfavor- 
ably. To all afflicted with nervous diseases, 
the atmosphere will do good, strengthening, 
toning, and bracing. the system. To all 
troubled with dyspepsia, indigestion, etc., 
Colorado is fairly a paradise. There never 
was anything more to be coveted by the con- 
firmed dyspeptic, than the unlimited reser- 
voir of oxygenated air which sweeps down 
from the sides of the “Grand old Rockies.” 
And sleep is such a luxury, and appetite is 
so splendid, that it seems as if life was never 
a burden, and ‘to live is to have one con- 
tinual blessing. ; 

I have only to conclude with this advice, 
that to any person of means, $300 or $500 
spent in a season trip to Colorado, will pay 
the largest dividends of comfort, pleasure, 
physical health, and unrestrained happiness, 
of any place of summer resort on the conti- 
nent. If it does not, then my experience of 
three years, and my honor, all go for naught. 

In every part of the territory are good.roads, 
the best of comfortable hotels—even the cab- 
ins along the mountain roads are really home- 
like and comfortable, and occupied by people 
from the States. I am glad to add, that the 
people are thriving, industrious, and the 
most orderly of any that occupy our western 


territories. Lifeand property are absolutely 
in no danger. Traveling is easy, and an in- 
valid may journey to Georgetown, with its 
8,500 feet of elevation, as easily as to the 
Profile House, in the White Mountains of 
New England. HENRY T. WILLIAMS. 
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THE GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL. 


HY “ Pacific,’ when on Lake Michi- 

gan, more than a thousand miles from 

the Pacific coast? Were it located in San 

Francisco, or anywhere on the shores of that 

grand ocean, there would seem to be propriety 

in the name, But “A rose by any other 

name,” etc. ; so we will not quarrel with the 
name. 

We have put up, in our 50,000 miles of 
travel, at a number of “ first-class hotels,” 
both at home and abroad, and at many all 
the way from the Gulf of the St. Lawrence to 





the Gulf of Mexico, and from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific; and though we accord to New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, Washington, San 
Francisco, New Orleans, and Mobile, in the 
time of Darling and the Battle House, some 
credit for good hotels, we must accord the 
palm of perfection in hotel-keeping to the 
Grand Pacific in Chicago. The engraving 
shows the outline of this great structure, 
which coversan entire square of ground. Let 
us present a few facts concerning its architec- 
ture and arrangement. 
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The building is of stone, of a mixed style 
of architecture, six’ stories and basement in 
height, is massive, symmetrical, and graceful 
in appearance, a monument of solidity, and 
one of the greatest ornaments of rebuilt 
Chicago, It is 325 by 186 feet, and covers 
the entire space surrounded by Jackson, 
Clark, Quincy, and La Salle streets. There 
are main entrances on La Salle, Jackson, and 
Clark streets. Near the Jackson Street en- 
trance, used for the arrival and departure of 
guests, is the superb passenger elevator, 
manufactured and erected by the Tuft’s Ele 
vator Works, Boston, the largest ever made 
for any hotel, which makes it so easy for a 





news-stand, stationery, etc. There are ele- 
gant stores on the Clark Street side, and 22 
offices on La Salle Street. 

SOME STATISTICS, 

There were used in the construction 85,000 
square feet of dimension stone, 30,000 square 
feet of rubble stone, 7,000,000 bricks, 8,000 
yards of sand, 1,100 barrels of cement, 10,000 
barrels of lime, 12,000 cubic feet of limestone, 
40,000 cubic feet of sandstone, 2,625,500 
square feet of timber, joists, rafters, etc., 
426,000 square feet of pine flooring, 52,000 
square feet of walnut and maple flooring. 
There are 73,000 lineal feet of door and win- 
dow casings, 237,000 square feet of inside 
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tired traveler to go up to his rest or down to 
his dinner. On the La Salle Street side there 
is a grand exchange, 100 by 60 feet on the 
first story, and on Clark Street is a grand 
court, 70 by 70 feet, in which is the office, so 
arranged that the room-clerk has a command- 
ing view of every entrance. Six watchmen 
are constantly on duty, controlled from the 
main office by four miles of telegraph wire, 
connecting with a dial on the great electric 
clock, the first perfect development of Prof. 
Hamblet’s Electric Signal System. No one 
can enter unobserved. On the Jackson Street 
side the barber shop and reading-rooms are 
* situated. On the Clark Street side are the 





blinds and shutters, 980 windows, 1,070 
doors, 170 bath-tubs—oh, what a luxury !— 
211 water-closets, 2 marble drinking fount- 
ains, 33,530 feet of gas-pipe ; the gas fixtures 
include 426 chandeliers, employing 1,518 
burners, and 880 bracket lights, employing 
1,180 burners. There are 2,000 feet of speak- 
ing tubes, 28 mouth-pieces, 42 miles of wire, 
525 fire-alarm bells, and 7 annunciators, con- 
taining 474 indicators. There are 152,000 
yards of plastering, and 1,500,000 lath. Of 
marble tile flooring there are 22,500 square 
feet, and of slate tile floor 7,500 square feet. 
There are 420 marble mantels and grates, 
8,500 square feet of polished plate-glass, one 
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24-feet range with cooking utensils, one cen- 
trifugal wringer, 2 mangles, and six wash- 
ing-machines. There are 11,445 square feet 
of sidewalks, 1,821 square feet of area plat- 
forms,- and 1,071 lineal feet of steps. In 
round figures the cost of the building may 
be placed at $1,200,000, the value of the 
ground (leasehold) is $600,000, and the cost 
of furniture will be from $400,000 to $450,000. 

So far as possible, every precaution has 
been taken to render the structure, if not ab- 
solutely fire-proof, at least safe from any fear 
of extensive fire within or without. Messrs. 
George W. Gage and John A. Rice, expe- 
rienced men in the business, have a lease for 
twenty years, and will not permit themselves 
to be surpassed in the excellency of any and 
every department of this finest of American 
hotels. 

— +00 


EARL RUSSELL AND THE WASHING- 
TON TREATY. 





E find the following paragraphs in 
our exchange newspapers : 


To the Editor of the London Times: 

Srr: As I appear to have been heard but very 
indistinctly by your reporter in the House of 
Lords, I wish to inform you that what I said of 
the negotiations on the Treaty of Washington was 
that in those proceedings our Government ‘“ had 
tarnished the national honor, lowered the national 
character, and sacrificed the national interest.”’ 

I send you Baron Hubner’s report of the im- 
pressions of the “great public” in the United 
States. Your obedient servant, RUSSELL. 

Pembroke Lodge, Richmond Park, May 5. 


“According to the sense of the great public, 
the Convention of Washington is, on the part of 
the English Government, an act of deference, the 
acknowledgment of the superiority of the forces 
of the United States. England has submitted, she 
has capitulated. Neither more nor less. If this 
erroneous interpretation spreads itself in the 
Union, and takes root in the convictions of the 
masses, the conciliatory dispositions which ani- 
mated the British negotiators are evidently ill- 
understood, and the treaty, while removing exist- 
ing difficulties, will have prepared men’s minds 
for future complications.” 


All right. But who’s to blame? Who 
was it but this same petulant, meddlesome 
Russell, who, instead of minding his own 
business in the interest of peace, made haste 
to acknowledge the late Southern Confeder- 
acy belligerent rights, thereby making it 
lawful for them to burn our ships—innocent 
merchantmen — at sea, and to obtain war 
supplies, rams, etc., at British ports? Who 





was it that permitted the “ Alabama” to es- 
cape from Liverpool, and then, with British 
seamen, British guns, and British sympathy, 
to prolong our war at a cost of ¢housands of 
lives and millions of treasure? Let “ Mi 
Lud John Russell” answer. There is good 
reason for him to fear America, for he has 
wronged her. When he shows penitence, and 
begs pardon, we will forgive him; but he 
must not do it again. It is such peevish, 
nervous, fidgetty spirits as his which cause 
international quarrels, and the sooner they 
are superseded by better men the sooner will 
prospects for peace and neighborly kindness 
be established. 

It was this same Russell who “ had tar- 
nished the national honor, lowered the na- 
tional character, and sacrificed the national 
interest” in the very beginning of our do- 
mestic difficulties, in which Britain thought 
to profit. Can we forget this? Do we love 
our enemies? Not much. We accepted the 
$15,000,000 award in settlement for damages 
which the civilized world said was our due, 
But, if Lord John is not satisfied, let him 
move to have the question re-opened. He 
may find it still more expensive to continue 
the suit. We repeat the question, Who’s to 
blame ? 

Cost or OuR GovERNMENT.—The Tribune 
compiles from the Reports in the Treasury 
Department the following figures, showing 
how enormously expensive our Government 
is becoming under what seems to be very 
incompetent or dishonest management : 


Year. Indians Post-Office. Miscellaneous. 
1866... . $3,300,000 $15,400,000 $40,600,000 
1887.... 4,600,000 19,200,000 51,100,000 
1868.... 4,100,000 22,700,000 53,000,000 
1869.... 7,000,000 23,700,000 56,500,000 
1870.... 3,400,000 24,000,100 53, 200.000 
1871.... 7,400,000 24,400,000 60,500,000 
1872.... 7,100,000 26,700,000 61,000,000 
1873.... 8,000,000 27,100,000 73,300,000 
1840.... 2,300,000 4,700,000 6,000,000 
1850.... 1,700,000 5,200,000 16,000,000 
1860.... 3,000,000 19,200,000 28,000,000 


[Supposing we turn out, or, rather, weed 
out, the costly and merely ornamental figure- 
heads which are so expensive, and put hon- 
est, intelligent workers where they may be 
needed to manage our public affairs? Why 
not temperate, religious men? Supposing 
the clergy lend their moral support toward 
weeding out rogues, and putting in good 
men in all places of public trust ?] 
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Cultivate the physical man exclusively, and you have an athlete or a savage; the moral only, and you have an enthusiast or s maniac; the intel- 
lectual only, and you have a diseased oddity—it may be a mowster. It is only by training all together—the physical, intellectual, and spiritual—that 


the complete man can be formed. 





“MORBID IMPULSES.” 


HE regular monthly meeting of the New 

York Medico-Legal Society was held 
May 29th, at the lecture room of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. Mr. Clark Bell, 
the president of the society, occupied the 
chair, and George W. Wells, M.D., acted as 
secretary. The paper of the evening, on 
“Morbid Impulse,” was read by Professor 
William A. Hammond, and this is the re- 
port, as found in the New York Herald: 
‘'“The lecturer began by relating several 
strange anecdotes illustrative of the sudden 
appearance of a morbid impulse in diseased 
minds. Morbid impulse may be defined as 
the condition in which a person is tempted 
to commit an irrational and desperate deed, 
which impulse may be in the mind for weeks 
er months. The sufferer may be unwilling 
to admit the presence of any such thoughts 
until the demon seems to gain control of 
him. Morbid impulses are not to be con- 
fused with epileptic cases. In true morbid 
impulse the person is perfectly aware of the 
deed he is about to commit. He acts delib- 
erately, and if his purpose may be thwarted 
by circumstances, returns to the scheme. 
Several instances were related by the lecturer 
in which mothers had been seized with an 
impulse to kill their children. A young 
man in this city consulted the lecturer only 
a few days since, stating that he had been 
actuated by a terrible impulse to kill a friend. 
He admitted to the lecturer that he would 
have been guilty of the most premeditated 
murder. A few years ago a young man was 
arrested in this city for stealing women’s 
shoes. He admitted that he had no use for 
them and attached no value to them, but 
merely stole them for the gratification of a 
morbid impulse. The murder of the organ- 
grinder by Waltz is a very recent example 
of morbid impulse. The jurisprudence of 
France is filled with examples of criminal 
morbid impulse. The case of Jesse Pomeroy 





is worthy of notice. The victims of this boy 
were variously mutilated, and this boy, when 
arrested, admitted that he was guilty of the 
outrages. He was sent to the House of Cor- 
rection, but there exhibited few signs of ill- 
temper. He was pardoned, and killed a 
boy only a few months since. He said that 
he wanted to be put where he could not do 
such things. [Very interesting facts, which 
everybody knew before. But what about 
the causes?] The young man who threw 
nitric acid on ladies’ dresses in the vicinity 
of Union Square consulted the lecturer for 
treatment for the morbid impulse which he 
had to destroy silk dresses. I recommended 
a sea voyage on a sailing vessel. He returned 
several months after perfectly cured. [Capi- 
tal for the doctor! In this he showed excel- 
lent good sense, much better than if he had 
prescribed the usual stimulants and drugs. 
Out-of-door air is good in all such cases.] 
Many persons who ascend to great heights 
are impelled to commit suicide. [In other 
words, they go aloft for the purpose, but 
should stay below. The doctor says, “ such 
persons should never go aloft.” Wise coun- 
sel!] Persons have hanged themselves from — 
seeing ropes; others have committed suicide 
from seeing a revolver or a knife. The mor- 
bid impulse is nurtured by the detailed ac- 
counts of suicides and murders in the daily 
papers [and from even reading reports of such 
lectures as this?]. It is a matter susceptible 
of proof that one suicide by Paris green is 
followed by others by the same method. 
[Imitation large, as in monkeys.] The prin- 
ciples of suggestion and imitation act very 
powerfully upon those who are afflicted with 
morbid impulse, A child of six years stran- 
gled its younger brother because it had seen 
the Devil strangle Punch at a traveling 
show. Every time these morbid impulses 
are yielded to the inclination becomes 
stronger, until there is nothing but mania. in: 
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it. Impulses to destroy things may not be 
the result of frenzy. The influence of the 
force of habit on all people can not.be too 
strongly dwelt upon. Napoleon I. appre- 
ciated the danger of impulse among his sol- 
diers to commit suicide, and the danger of 
an epidemic of the sort. He, on one occa- 
sion, made a proclamation in regard to sui- 
cide. A man who had an uncontrollable im- 
pulse to murder was cured by his doctor 
recommending him to be a butcher in a 
slaughter-house. All who are afflicted by a 
morbid impulse should place themselves in 
such a position that the commission of such 





acts would be impossible.” [But why doesn’t 
the gentleman tell us something of what he 
may suppose to be the causes of these morbid 
impulses? Do they proceed from indiges- 
tion or dissipation? or from tea, coffee, 
tobacco, opium, alcoholic stimulants, or 
what? Now will the wise Dr. Hammond be 
pleased to elucidate one other point? Will 
he be so kind as to tell where morbid im- 
pulse leaves off, and where insanity begins ? 
If we are not mistaken, he claims to be an 
expert in such things. Will he, then, en- 
lighten the world on this point, though no 
“fees” shall be forthcoming ?]} 


—~+9o—__—_ 


DOES BRAIN WORK 


R. TRALL contributed the following to 

the Hvening Star, and we deem its sug- 

gestions worthy the notice of the readers of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 

A majority of the human brains that are born 
do not run five years; only one-fourth part run 
a quarter of a century; and less than one ina 
hundred take a note of time for seventy years. 
Occasionally, however, some brain will work 
on and work well for more than a hundred 
years. Humboldt, for example, at the age of 
ninety-five, was working his brain as vigorously 
on his great “ Cosmos” as he worked it seventy 
years before. 

Now, the capacity of the brain to run and to 
endure is to be measured by its greatest achieve- 
ment, not its shortest duration; and I am in- 
clined to think that brain labor can not be ex- 
cessive, that the brain organ knows nothing of 
fatigue, wear and tear,exbhaustion, etc., which 
are so frequently ascribed to it by “ hard think- 
ing” persons. Indeed, I regard the whole hue 
and cry about overworked brains, excessive 
mental activity,too much head for the body, 
etc., as veritable humbug. 

The brain is a mass of nervous convolutions, 
soft, pulpy, exceedingly mobile, and composed 
of more than seven-eighths water. Its mole- 
cules really float in water, so as to have the 
greatest possible freedom of motion with no ap- 
preciable friction. A million drops of water 
might be placed in a vessel and shaken up and 
tumbled against each other forever, without the 
least friction or wear,as in the case with the 
drops whose aggregate constitutes the ever-roll- 
ing ocean. The brain is nearly exempt from 
abrading friction. And the organ of mind 
‘should be so. 





WEAR THE BRAIN? 


Moreover, the brain has nothing to do with 


constructing and repairing the vital machinery. - 


It has no supplying nor depurating functions, 
hence is not liable to obstructions, as are all of 
the merely vital organs. Itis simply the organ 
of external relations. Its function is simply the 
recognition of actual subjects, this recognition 
being manifested in thought and feeling, or in- 
tellection and affection. 

Through the nervous cords—its telegraphic 
channels—the mind transmits its influence to 
the muscles, thus inducing all voluntary mo- 
tions. The mind recognizes objects through 
the media of the senses—seeing, hearing, smell- 
ing, tasting, and feeling. Is it hard work to see, 
hear, etc.? No; the brain never tires. But all 
parts of the living body, except the overworked 
or underworked brain, may be otherwise mis- 
used and abused or destroyed. 

Brains are especially protected from friction 
by their semi-fluidity, and from adverse external 
influences by a bony wall. There is no inlet ex- 
cept through the nerves,and no way to hurt 
them except by mechanical injuries from with- 
out or bad blood from within. If the body is 
well cared for, the brain will run regularly and 
keep good time till the last breath. There are 
living to-day men and women who at four-score 
years are wielding their pens as easily, and per- 
haps more effectively, than they did fifty years 
ago. Witness William Cullen Bryant and 
Sarah J. Hale. 

Those who perform much brain labor, and 
die young, do not damage their brains. They 
only destroy their bodies. If they maintain the 
normal vital conditions, they can not hurt the 
brain by any amount of work it can be made to 
do. Ihave had many supposed cases of “ soft- 
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ening ofthe brain” to treat, and I invariably 
found the difficulty to be hardening of the bow- 
els. The nutritive channels were clogged, or 
the outlets of the body were obstructed ; some 
organs were overloaded with blood, and others 
were deficient; hence the balance of the circu- 
lation was destroyed, and the wear and tear of 
the vital machinery, not of the brain, but of the 
supplying and depurating organs, were very 
great, and sometimes speedily fatal. 

Show me the person who complains of men- 
tal weariness, and I will find in him a torpid 





liver, obstructed kidneys, a dyspeptic stomach, 
constipated bowels, or an inactive skin. If the 
brain-worker does not sleep enough, sor exer- 
cise enough, nor eat enough, or if he eats too 
much, or takes improper food, his digestive or- 
gans run down, and the clock-work of the brain, - 
having no way to reconstruct the machinery 


through which it receives impressions and trans- 
—— and impulses, is obliged to cease 
Work, 

The moral is, in brief, keep the body in health 
and the brain will take care of itself, work it all 
you can. 


—_36¢——_—_— 


FIRST YEAR’S EXPERIENCE AS A LECTURER. 


[At the request of the editor, a late graduate of 


the New York Phrenological Institute gives an- 


account of his first year’s experiences in the public 
field as a lecturer, examiner, and teacher of Phre- 
nology. Though a personal communication, it is 
not private, and we will share it with our JOURNAL 
readers. ] 


EAR MR. WELLS—On the evening of 
the 22d of May, 1874, I closed my first 
year as a lecturer. It has been a year “ big 
with importance” to me—a year of struggles 
and triumphs—ending more successfully than 
I ever dared dream it would. As you have 
always taken a kindly interest in my welfare, 
perhaps a sketch. of my experience will not 
prove uninteresting to you. 
In February, 1866, I received my first in- 
troduction to Phrenology, and my first de- 
lineation of character from a phrenologist 
who was then lecturing in Kentucky. He 
. advised me to study human nature, and be- 
come a lecturer on the subject. I had little 
or no faith in thé theory, but the advice con- 
cerning health, temperance, and habits of 
life was so full of practical common sense, 
that I soon began to follow it, and from an 
irritable dyspeptic became a strong and 
healthy man. I gave up my cigars and 
other intemperate and expensive habits, pro- 
cured profitable employment, subscribed for 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, purchased 
many of your publications, and other works, 
and soon became deeply interested in the 
subject. I was traveling constantly, seeing 
hundreds of new faces daily, and had a 
grand field for the prosecution of my studies. 
Three years subsequent to this, I walked into 
your rooms, at 389 Broadway, and received 
another delineation of character. And can 
you imagine my surprise when the delineator 





said, in reference to a calling, “ You should 
become a speaker, a lecturer, or writer—are a 
natural physiognomist, read the character of 
men and women at a glance.” About one 
year later, while in Memphis, Tenn., I sent 
my photograph, under an assumed name, re- 
questing that you give a written description 
of the character it revealed. And in speak- 
ing of what I was best adapted to, here ig 
what you said: “Your fine development of 
language, and your readiness and clearness 
of intellect eminently qualify you to become 
an easy, off-hand speaker; and if you were 
to study Phrenology your ready intuition 
and keen perception would certainly insure 
you success as a lecturer on human nature 
and as a delineator of character.” 

I was still skeptical, and never failed to 
laugh at these descriptions, and especially at 
the idea that I should ever become a speaker. 
However, I had always prided myself upon 
daring to investigate whatever had a sem- 
blance of truth about it, utterly regardless 
of the effect it might have upon me, trusting 
my manhood to overcome any evil influence, 
if evil there should be. SoI continued to 
study and make practical observations, al- 
though warned by good, honest people, ig- 
norant on the subject, that such a course was 
dangerous, and, if accepted, was bound to 
lead a young man into skepticism, fatality, 
and infidelity. I sought for the proofs of 
these assertions, and I failed to find them. 
In November, 1872, while in New York, I 
determined to give the matter a fourth test, 
and then, if advised to become a lecturer, I 
would give up mercantile business and enter 
your Institution for the lecture course. I en- 
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tered the examination room without any ex- 
planation, or even giving my name. And at 
the end of a long description, the examiner 
summed it up in this way: “ As a speaker, a 
_ writer, an artist, or financier, you certainly 
would succeed splendidly; and I would ad- 
vise you to make your tongue ‘cut your big- 
ness through the world.’” Now I looked 
upon these tests as sufficient to convince any 
ordinary man who was not blinded by preju- 
dice and ignorance, that whether the theory 
could lay any claims to a science or not, 
there was a great deal in it worth knowing. 
So I at once gave up my business, and en- 
tered the phrenological lecture course of that 
year, then opening. And here I will say that 
such a course of lectures is a grand feast of 
intelligence to any thinking mind. No other 
theory upon earth, yet discovered, can so for- 
cibly impress upon the reflecting man the 
reality and earnestness of life, and point out 
to him his sphere, and the positive necessity 
of temperance in all things; and that life’s 
grandest duties are the exercise of benev- 
olence, kindness, and generosity to all man- 
kind, and faith in the Maker of all. 

Well, on the 20th of December, we of the 
class received the eighty-fifth and last lecture 
of the course, and also our diplomas, I then 
spent some time in hard study. On the 
evening of the 20th of March, 1873, I deliv- 
ered my “maiden” lecture in a Quaker 
church—or meeting-house. Eleven months 
out of the fourteen that have passed since 
then, I have been actively engaged in the 
field; have visited thirty-seven towns and 
cities in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Mississippi, lecturing two hundred and 
fifty-five times, two hundred and eighteen 
of which have been delivered under the 
auspices of classes. I have delivered from 
four to twenty lectures in each place. Every- 
where my classes have comprised the refined 
and most intellectual peopje of the communi- 
ties in which they were formed. With two 
or three exceptions, my lectures have been 
received with earnest attention and flatter- 
ing appreciation. In making an average of 
the attendance, I find that if each lecture 
had been before a new audience, I would 
have addressed over fifty thousand people 
during the year. My delineations of charac- 
ter have exceeded two thousand. My suc- 





cess in pecuniary and other respects has ex- 
ceeded my most sanguine expectations; and 
I hope to do much in the future for the ad- 
vancement of this noble science of man. In 
the social circle the kindness and attention 
shown me by the people have been very flat- 
tering ; and no lapse of time nor reverse in 
life can erase the memory of their acts of 
kindness, or cause me to forget or cease to 
cherish their friendship. Certainly many 
unpleasant things have come up during the 
year. Success has not sought me unasked. 
There have been days of weary struggle, and 
sleepless nights spent in anxious thought. I 
have been compelled to convince the think- 


_ing classes before they were ready to receive 


me or my subject; and to meet the objec- 
tions and sneers of those who pass for intel- 
ligent people, yet are too narrow to investi- 
gate for themselves. The ignorant, of course, 
have assailed me, and the jealous and preju- 
diced have attacked my personal character 
and slandered me, but they have not harmed 
me. These struggles are perhaps necessary 
to the development of mian’s better strength. 

The chief pleasure in success is in the tri- 
umph over opposition. When I weigh those 
who have sought to injure me, in compari- 
son with the hundreds of warm hearts and 
friendly hands that are open to receive me 
wherever I have been, they are as only a 
“drop in the bucket”—a necessary drop of 
the bitter to give a higher appreciation of 
the sweet. Tell those who receive instruc- 
tion from you, that there is no other subject 
with which they can so readily engage the 
earnest attention of the broad-minded, 
thinking people of the country. There is 
no sphere in life in which intelligent young 
men can find a grander field in. which to de- 
velop all their manhood’s higher and better 
powers, attain the full maturity of their men- 
tal strength, and do more good for their fel- 
low-man. But those who desire success must 
not expect to reap the benefit of labor with- 
out doing work. They must learn that idle- 
ness is the most*vulgar thing in the universe ; 
and that self-sacrificing devotion to the 
cause, intensity of earnestness, persevering 
study, habits of economy, generosity and 
kindness, dignity and sociability, friendship 
and politeness to all, great firmness and cour- 
age are among the many qualities essential 
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to success as a lecturer. Now I would like 
to tell you what this grand subject has done 


for me, but fear I have already taken too 


much of your valuable time. However, I 
will say it has opened up a new and glorious 
world of thought to me, making the present 


beautiful and joyous, and lighting up the 
future with bright promise. 

Wishing you God-speed in your noble en- 
deavors to elevate and strengthen the intel- 
lectual and moral standard of the human 
race, I am, as ever, yours sincerely, 

R. E. MACDUFF. 


—_+9¢——_— 


SPECIMENS FOR OUR CABINET. 


N June we received a package containing 

skulls, bones, flint weapons, and fragments 
of pottery, from Mr. Thomas D’Arcy, of 
Wilkesbarre, Ohio. For the kindness of that 
gentleman, who has evinced a warm interest 
in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL in other ways 
also, we are very grateful. Accompanying 
the package was the following letter, descrip- 
tive of its contents: 

The specimens I send would have gone 
sooner, but I was waiting for more; the 
weather, however, has been so wet that I 
could dig no more. 

The two skulls were found in the same 
mound—'tis rare to find skeletons in any 
mound here—the one in the inside box I got 
out unbroken—seemed to be rounder than 
modern skulls, and has a hole in the back, as 
if made with a stone axe. The skeleton was 
lying on the face, with the head lower than 
the heels, as if thrown in carelessly ; the other 
was lying across it—both subjects evidently 
had been killed in battle. There may be more 
remains in the same mound—will dig in the 
summer. The smallest arrow-head was found 
near the bodies, and is supposed to have been 
poisoned. The shells were near the head, and 
served probably as necklaces. 

The large flint spear-head was dug from a 
stone mound, which contained Some ashes. 
The pottery is from a burial mound, also a 
few teeth of some animal. The human teeth 
all belong to the flat skull, which I send as I 
dug it up. Why isit flat? Is it not thinner 
than the other and of a different shape ? 

This is a very hilly country, with long 
ridges and numberless valleys—a coal region— 
twenty miles north-west of the Ohio, in the 
neighborhood of Newark and Circleville on 
the Scioto, in both of which places are vast 
works of mound-builders. The mounds are 
nearly all on the ridges, seemingly in a line, 
east and west. They seem to be of the follow- 
ing kinds: 1st, Burial-mounds, where the ashes 
of the burned bodies lie, mingled with char- 
coal and broken bones (of animals ?). 2d, Altars, 





formed of very fine clay, baked by the sun, or 
fire where the bodies were burned, before 
being placed in the burial mound. These 
altars are generally found quite near (a few 
feet or yards) to the burial places. 38d, Small 
mounds on cross ridges—camp fires ?—where 
are found a foot: or two of ashes, mingled 
with bones. 4th, Stone mounds, of which I 
know of only tw® about here. The stones are 
rough, about as heavy as a strong man could 
lift; many smaller, and the mound is on a high 
hill, a mile from any water. 5th, Small mounds 
surrounded by a ditch and fortifications. 
There are three forts here, all bordering on 
Coon Creek, and not more than two miles 
apart, two being on the east and one on the 
west side. One is a perfect circle, on a high 


hill, with a clay wall about seven feet high, ' 


with covered way to a spring and a large burial 
mound in the rear. The second is a small 
mound on a high ridge, with two semi-circular 
trenches in front, and breastworks flanked for 
a half mile on each side by (arrow ? ) pits—all 
defending a burial mound—and town ?—a mile 
in the rear. The third, on the west side of the 
creek, nearly opposite No. 2, I have not seen, 
but I hear that it is a triangular work. 

I have a rough slab of limestone, about a 
foot square, with holes in it as follows: Five 
on one side, three on the other, about an inch 
in diameter, and about half through the stone. 
What is it for? Noone knows. Some sup- 
pose for grinding ; also a stone of a flat, conical 
shape, of. blue slate; perhaps a hatchet. 

The ridges are covered in every direction 
with chippings of flint. No such flint is found 
nearer than Licking Co., near Newark, about 
sixty miles north, where are great quarries of 
it. How they made the arrows is a mystery. 
It seems as if they were made by the women 
and children. I send you a piece of flint, in- 
tended for a spear or large arrow-head, but 
left unfinished. No inscriptions of any kind 
are ever found here, nor is any metal ever 
known to have been dug from the mounds. 

The mode of burial seems thus: After cre- 
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mation on the altar mound the ashes were 
placed in the burial mound, near by, in a small 
circular spot, with a small piece of red pig- 
ment and a few broken bones or teeth (of ani- 
muls ?), covered with splinters of flint and fine 
ashes. There may be thousands of bodies in 


| one mound. Though all on high ground, the 
mounds are not for watch fires, I am certain; 
for they are not on the highest points, but gen- 
erally on broad dry ridges, or spots where 
many could see them ; their huts, I think were 
built near them. THOMAS D’ARCY. 





x 
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GENESIS AND INTER-RELATION OF THE SCIENCES. 


HE distinct sciences were developed from 
achaotic diffusion of ideas. They so in- 
osculate as to form mutually dependent parts 
of nature’s stupendous organism. Hence, it 
is obvious that what are called the medical 
sciences can not exist as independent enti- 
ties ; and hence the appeal in a fermer essay, 
and now again, for a higher professional 
standard, and a more thorough scientific cul- 
ture of those who practice the healing art. 
For some of the facts I am about to advance 
in advocacy of my position I am obliged to 
Spencer and Whewell; but this acknowl- 
edgment is scarcely necessary, since as in 
common with all writers I am laid under ob- 
ligations to all great thinkers who have lived, 
thought, and written, and to those who live, 
think, and write cotemporary with me. And 
this reciprocity of mental action is an exam- 
ple just at hand of the mutual relations of 
the branches of science. 

There is no difference but in degree be- 
tween common sense and science. The mer- 
est perception, directed by reason, is common 
sense ; this, extended to the classification of 
things or relations, is science; and science, 
when carried to the solution of primal, uni- 
versal, and immutable laws, comprehends 
God. The child begins to learn something 
of its environment before it is a week old, 
and by the time it can crawl and has tum- 
bled out at the door it knows better than to 
try the same feat again, for it has a qualita- 
tive prevision of the result, just as the as- 
tronomer, by calculation, gets a quantitative 
prevision of an approaching eclipse. Thus 
the mind advances from qualitative to quan- 
titative prevision, and from concrete to ab- 
stract facts, and by the aid of these effects 
the analysis of more complex relations re- 


sulting in another order of concrete facts. 
So that every view of the sciences shows co- 
adjuvancy and their consensus. 

With aboriginal man the classification of 
like things into groups grew out of neces- 
sity, as did at the next step of his advance- 
ment the grouping together of the relations 
of one thing to another—the first expressed 
his ideas of things, the latter of circumstances 
Here is the germ from which science sprang. 
Our intellection first observes the similarity 
of and the differences between things; our 
reason classifies them, and inquires into the 
origin of things and the causation of circum- 
stances. In this way all our ratiocinations 
proceed. ; 

Now in pursuing classification a step fur- 
ther, after finding that some things are pre- 
cisely alike, and that some relations are 
precisely alike, the idea of equality was con- 
ceived; and that is the starting-point or 
fundamental principle of mathematics. It is 
founded on equality and number, and pro- 
ceeds by method and extension. 

We find-sagain, that some things are ani- 
mate, and the knowledge we have of these 
bodies—of their genesis, development, and 
phenomena—is called biology, which em- 
braces all those branches of knowledge 
known as the medical sciences as well as 
those which concern the botanist and the 
naturalist. There are, too, certain delicate 
processes going on in nature, the prime fac- 
tors of which are elements, atoms, and defi- 
nite equivalents; this is chemistry. It si- 
lently permeates the material universe, and 
comes as a potential auxiliary to the sciences 
and the arts. 

Again, the necessity of carrying on barter 





led the aborigines to apply their idea of 
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equality in the constraction of scales, and 
this formed the first theorem in mechanics ; 
and next came the inclined plane, the screw, 
and the pulley, and finally the requisite 
knowledge to weigh a world. The associa- 
tion of the idea of worth or value with com- 
modity, was the beginning of the most ex- 
“tensive commercial relations between nations, 
and was also the beginning of quantitative 
prevision. 

Equality of definite recurring cycles of 
time being observed, gave rise to the first 
inklingsof astronomy. Seeing that the moon 
completes all her changes from one lunation 
to another in about twenty-nine days, the 
aborigines began to foretell her ‘coming 
changes. In like manner they observed that 
two hundred and thirty-five lunations con- 
stitute a definite recurring cycle, and that 
the lunar eclipses occur in each cycle in the 
same order. So that they advanced in quan- 
titative prevision so far as to predict with 
considerable certainty each coming eclipse. 
So much for chronological astronomy. 

Meantime geometry was cultivated, at least 
so far as it deals with right angles and di- 
rect measurement. Proceeding on the idea 
of equality as applied to the shadows of a 


* perpendicular stick or post, called a gno- 


mon, and from the relation of the shadow 
and the sun for a succession of days and 
years, the periods of the solstices were as- 


certained. A step further in geometry, and 


Berosus conceived the hemisphere, and soon 
after came the armil, the quadrant, and the 
astrolabe. Finally Hipparchus, the father 
of trigonometry, explained the irregular 
movements of the celestial bodies by stating 
that they revolved in circles, and that the 
earth is not in the center of their orbits; 
but he thought it probable that they all re- 
volve round our globe. This much for geo- 
metrical astronomy. 

Galileo led the way to physical astronomy. 
By his researches into dynamics he found 
that the essential principle—uniform forcee— 
generates equal velocities in, equal successive 
times. He proved the uniform action of 
gravity by showing that the force and the 
velocity of an ascending body are just equal 
to the force and velocity of its descent, and 
that a body projected horizontally will have 
# uniform motion onward and a uniformly 





accelerated motion downward. The way be- 
ing thus prepared, Newton brought geome- 
try to bear, and correctly demonstrated the 
movements of the celestial bodies. 

The aid thus given to astronomy by geom- 
etry and mechanics powerfully developed all 
those departments of knowledge. With this 
advance came the “calculus,” and finally 
the “ principia,” and the elucidation of'some 
of the most important theorems of mechan- 
ics. We see in this how common sense, as 
exercised in the common affairs of life, de- 
veloped from crude ideas to more accurate 
and extensive knowledge—from qualitative 
to quantitative prevision—from the mere 
judgment of the senses to the profound and 
marvelous revelations of science; and then 
how the various departments of knowledge 
mutually develop each other. 

For instance, from equality came the idea 
of duality ; from duality came number; from 
number came numeration. The mental pro- 
cesses by which the relations of numbers are 
expressed were at first conducted by count- 
ing familiar objects, as the fingers, and the 
number to be expressed symbolized by a cor- 
responding number of fingers, as mutes and 
wild Indians do now. As the process of 
calculation advanced, came arithmetic, next 
geometry, and finally algebra. In the last 
mentioned mode symbols indicate the rela- 
tions between numbers, just as the other 
modes, being more concrete, express the re- 
lations between entities. 

From Galileo’s conception of uniform force 
and compound motion Newton was led to 
suggest the law of gravitation, but could not 
demonstrate it till Picart calculated the 
length of a degree on the earth’s surface. 
By geometry the relations of terrestrial bodies 
were determined, and then the relations and 
velocities of celestial bodies were calculated. 
Newton’s calculation of the velocity of sound 
was wrong till Laplace corrected it by show- 
ing that the heat disengaged by the undu- 
lations of air gave increased elasticity— 
hence, thermology came to the aid of 
acoustics. 

To show, again, how equality leads to 
quantitative prevision and gives impetus to 
both mathematics and mechanics, I will cite 
the advance made by Archimedes in mechan- 
ics, by which he preserved the equilibrium 
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of scales having unequal weights by estab- 
lishing equal numerical relations between the 
weights and the levers. Indeed, every ad- 
vancement is derived from and adds to the 
general accretion of knowledge. 

Chemistry is an essential factor in the ad- 
vancement of physiology, and these, acting 
in mutual concert, led to the discovery of 
galvanic electricity ; and galvanic electricity, 
in turn, has been used effectively in develop- 
ing physiology and therapeutics. 

Form and function have gone hand in hand 
in developing a knowledge of morbific ele- 
ments and conditions, while pathology, in 
turn, has thrown much light on therapeutics, 
Chemistry and physics both come to the aid 
of pathology in diagnosis, as exemplified by 
the former in the analysis of morbid secre- 
tions, and by the latter in auscultation and 
percussion of the chest to determine the con- 
dition of the heart and lungs. 

Anatomy, physiology, and pathology affil- 
iate with each other, and in some degree with 
most all the departments of knowledge. It 
was a step in the right direction when anat- 
omists and physiologists began to examine 
structures and investigate functions together ; 
and further on they found a boon in the prin- 
ciples of evolution as presented by the study 
of embryology. Still another advance was 
made by examining fossils and comparing 
them with living beings to which they are al- 
lied. Here, then, is presented an unity of all 
the knowledge that pertains to embryology, 
development, and paleontology—that per- 
tains to genesis, to life, and to development 
under every conceivable condition. 

Cuvier, with his great powers as a thinker 
and his vast knowledge as a naturalist, was 
the first to apply the generalizations of com- 
parative anatomy to geology. He studied 
the earth’s strata in connection with their 
distinctive animal fossils, and thus became 
the founder of paleontology, and the father 
of geology as a science. 

The origin and progress of the study of 
zoology will now be noticed. The hunter in 
primal days observed that some animals were 
clothed with hair, others with feathers; 
some had but two legs, while others had 
four; some had horns, others wings, ete. 
Linneus classified the animals according to 
their external appearances and their habits. 





Aristotle first called attention to their organs, 
but Cuvier studied their distinct organs, ana 
so directed experiment as to make for zoology 
a new and-~improved classification. Bichat, 
however, made the great advancement to 
which previous observations were tending. 
He studied the different tissues of each or- 
gan, and the properties of each tissue, and 
then the functions of each organ. So that 
by an easy and progressive gradation we pass 
from anatomy to physiology, or from the 
statical to the dynamical department of 
zoology. 

Now, it is clear that science is an aggre- 
gation or a totality of knowledge, answering 
to a complete organism. It is clear, too, 
that the study of its embryology brings to 
light the principles of its evolution, its con- 
sensus, and the mutual relations of its parts. 

Hitherto we have been considering the dif- 
ferent departments of knowledge or branches 
of science synthetically, by tracing them from 
their genesis to their convergence into the 
universal laws of relations, of force, and of 
redistribution of matter. Now let us con- 
sider them analytically, and retrace them 
from their prime center, from those funda- 
mental laws, through their divergence into 
the various branches into which the organism 
of knowledge has for convenience been di- 
vided. We start out with the abstfact uni- 
formities of connection expressed by the 


_ universal law of relations, and presented by 


the modes of being. This is the basis of 
the abstract sciences. Herbert Spencer has 
made some analyses of these relations and 
forces, of which I shall avail myself where 
they are germain to this phase of the subject. 

“ Laws’ of relations that are qualitative, 
or that are specified in their natures as rela- 
tions of coincidence or proximity in time 
and space, but not necessarily in their terms, 
the natures and amount of which are indif- 
ferent.” These form the underlying princi- 
ples of logic; but these relations must be 
necessary, as distinct from contingent rela- 
tions. When these relations are quantitative 
they underly all the branches of mathematics. 

Mixed or abstract-concrete science has for 
its foundation the universal laws of force. 
When forces are manifested in masses of mat- 
ter, if in large masses, it is mechanics; if in 
minute particles of matter, it is molecular 
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mechanics ; and so on, according to the re- 
lations between the state of matter and the 
conditions of force we have statics, hydro- 
statics, dynamics, chemistry, etc. 

Concvete science has for its foundation the 
laws of redistribution of matter and motion. 
When we study these laws as they affect the 
celestial bodies, we have sidereal and plan- 
etary astronomy. When the universal law 
of redistribution changes the composition 
of inorganic matter, we call an investigation 
into the phenomena mineralogy ; as it is ex- 
hibited in aerial gases and liquids we call it 
meteorology; and in the solids of the earth 
we call it geology. If we study the laws of 
redistribution as causing organic phenomena, 
we call it biology; if these phenomena are 
of form or structure, we call it morphology ; 
if of function, we call it physiology. And 
further, when we examine the external rela- 
tions of these functions, we call it psychology ; 
and when the internal and exterual relations 
of functions are considered together, or, 
rather, when all the organic functions are 
considered in relation with mental and spir- 
itual endowments, and their relation to the 
social compact, we call it sociology. 

Closely allied to physiology and its off- 
spring is Phrenology, which has but recently 
dropped its swaddling-bands, but is steadily 
nurtured by those who are free and compe- 
tent to think and observe; while in return it 
is continually giving out increments of light 
to its nurses and of fame to its godfathers. 
This child of nature must in time outstrip 
all its seniors in the elucidation of mental 
science. 

Now we have passed round the corner and 
seen science from various stand-points. All 
must conclude that it is one grand to- 
tality of knowledge. Who can become a 
physiologist by studying only part of the 





organs of an organism? Noone. Who can 
understand the so-called medical sciences 
withéat some knowledge of the whole range 
of scieTte? Noone. Who can be a doctor 
worthy of the name with knowledge so lim- 
ited? No one, 

I believe that not one out of four of all 
those who practice medicine properly under- 
stands one branch of science that imparts 
knowledge absolutely demanded by the vo- 
cation. More, I believe that if the facts were 
known, one-half of those who wear the pro- 
fessional ermine have not the literary quali- 
fications to teach a district school. Many 
are practicing without having passed through 
the formality of graduating. Many have 
been graduated in low schools, or in better 
schools 6n a low scalé; so that a diploma 
does not definitely indicate merit. 

These are plain facts, but they must be ad- 
mitted, and reformation must come if the 
profession is to be respectable. By just leg- 
islation rid the profession, and relieve the 
people of impostors. Why not have a law 
creating a board of one or more competent 
medical examiners in each congressional dis- 
trict, and oblige all who would practice 
medicine to undergo a strict examination 
and be classed’ according to their merits on 
a scale running from one to five? This will 
protect the people against impostors in their 
old garb of “cure all,” as well as their latest 
dodge by which they assume to know much, 
look “ wise,” talk on professional subjects 
but little when in the presence of superiors. 
Thus by assumption and reticence they simu- 
late wisdom, and often pass well. 


But under the plan proposed it would not 
be possible to get off a deception. The peo- 
ple would know just what they are doing— 
whether they call a first, second, third, fourth, 
or fifth class “* doctor.” 

CHARLES L. CARTER, M.D. 


——_ ee -—__. 


ELECTRIC EXPLODERS. 


HE reader could understand this inter- 

esting subject better than I can make 
him on paper were he here, and would take 
a walk with me to the manufactory of Charles 
A. Browne & Brother, which is situated 
about two miles south of North Adams, and 
a mile west of Westshaft, Hoosac Tunnel. 





They have supplied the Shanleys on the tun- 
nel work, and sent their fuses or exploders 
all over the United States, to Canada, Mexico, 
South America, St. Gothard’s Tunnel, Swit- 
zerland, and to Russia. Nine tenths of all 
used in the United States come from their 
factory. They have been in the business 
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some six years. Charles, the older brother, 
is now entirely blind. He lost his sight in 
November, 1869, by the premature explosion 
of a small amount of fulminate, or more, by 
an inflammation which afterward set in. 
Last year he went to Paris to have his eyes 
operated upon, but it was without avail. 
Yet he is a happy man, the firm is prosper- 
ous, and near the shop we should see his 
residence, just completed, and a little son 
and daughter playing upon the lawn. The 
company has taken out five patents relative 
to this peculiar branch of manufacturing, 
and two are yet pending. The designs are 
Charles’, but his brother, Isaac, has assisted 
not a little in “ working them up,” and in all 
their business, I believe Charles has thought 
out all the inventions named since he was 
blind. The phrenologist would pronounce 
him a “ natural mechanic,” and his tempera- 
ment, representing both strength and deli- 
cacy, adapts him admirably to his business. 
More may be expected of our ingenious 
Christian neighbor, as he is only thirty-two 
years of age, and his brother partner, a ca- 
pable man also, eight years younger. Both 
were born in Adams, and their parents live 
near by the brothers’ fuse factory. 

Now I must begin to tell how these thun- 
der-producing fuses are made and applied. 
There is a bunch of them before me, looking 
some like a little bundle of slim snakes tied 
together, with a copper head and a double 
tail. It almost makes me “ crawl” to look 
at them, but I must and “ report.” My blind 
friend assures me it is “all right.” I find 
that the body of the fuse is made of two cov- 
ered wires, twisted loosely together, disap- 
pearing in the copper head, and about an 
inch of the other, or tail-end of the said 
wires, left uncovered. We shall have to be 
more minute and scientific. 

These terrific snakes can be made to ex- 
plode any charge, if properly constructed. 
An electric fuse which would “fire off” a 
powder charge, might fail to explode nitro 
preparations, such as nitro-glycerine, giant 
powder or dynamite, and dualin. A word 
upon these terms. 

Nitro-glycerine is composed of nitric acid 
and glycerine. The sulphuric acid employed 
is only to anhydrate, the two other ingre- 
dients, i. ¢., remove all the water from them. 





Dualin is constituted of nitro-glycerine and 
some cellulose or woody substance. Dynam- 
ite, or giant powder, is a combination of 
nitro-glycerine and infusoria, sea-shells. 
These shells have a concave and a convex 
surface, the cup holding the nitro-glycerine. 
These all, it is seen, are dilutions of nitro- 
glycerine, and thought to be safer to handle 
—not as sensitive, not as liable to explosion 
from increase of temperature or accidental 
jar. 

Well, how do the Browne brothers make 
the electrical serpents? First, they purchase 
the wire, which is of pure copper, and the 
copper heads, and the material for covering. 
The wire is to be insulated, so as to retain 
the whole electrical current. This is done 
by covering it. Gutta-percha makes the 
best covering, and India-rubber the next. 
They are the most expensive. For subma- 
rine work they must be had. For ordinary 
and dry work a covering of cotton thread, 
saturated with insulating gums, such as wax, 
tar, and paraffine might be used. The points 
are, a certain, safe fuse, and then as cheap 
as possible. I see long coils of wire upon 
which the thread has been wound by a cun- 
ning machine, which wire will be cut into 
lengths from four to forty feet, indeed ac- 
cording to the depth of the drill-hole or the 
distance to which it is to be lowered. When 


.the operation is under water the entire ad- 


justment is completed before the lowering 
takes place. The insulating covering is al- 
ways removed from the tail-ends of the fuse, 
and for a purpose which will appear. We 
will not forget that in making a fuse or elec- 
trical exploder of the kind under discussion 
two insulated wires are twisted loosely to- 
gether. One end is firmly secured to a small 
cylindrical piece of wood, in which there is 
asmall chamber. Here is the head. The 
cylinder may be three-fourths of an inch 
long and three-eighths of an inch in diame- 
ter. If you pull off the cap and look down 
into the lower chamber, you wil see the 
uncovered ends of the double wire a little 
apart. Into this chamber is placed about 
one grain of a preparation easily exploded 
by electricity, and held firmly against the 
terminals, the ends cf the wire, by a small 
pasteboard disk that acts like the wadding 
above the powder in a gun. This is termed 
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the priming of the electric fuse. It might 
be derived from chlorate of potash, subsul- 
phide and subphosphide of copper.. [The 
reader is not obliged to make any of this 
priming (?)] 

The cylinder of wood is inserted within 
an external case, which may be of wood or 
copper. For exploding glycerine, copper is 
better. To explode powder (and the Brownes 
have the most orders where powder is to be 
the charge of the drill-hole), the outer case, 
with its cap, may be of wood. Within this 
exterior, above the disk and priming, is 
placed another weird explosive, almost as 
unearthly as the first. Perhaps it is ten or 
fifteen grains of the fulminate of mercury. 
The cap is crowded on, and the whole head 
dipped in melted paraffine to render it tight, 
or impervious to moisture. 

Let us suppose, say four of the fuses, put 
to use, and to explode nitro-glycerine, which 
is said to be thirteen times more powerful 
than gunpowder. In a heading of rock four 
holes have been drilled three and a half feet 
deep. They have been sunk in a manner to 
aid each other, and a greater result is secured 
by combined than by separate and successive 
blasting of one hole at a time. There are 
other advantages in combined discharges. 
If but one drill-hole is to be blasted, the 
hands must retire as far as if more were to be 
fired at the same instant. Tin cans of the 
right size and length are present, filled with 
nitro-glycerine. These we will call car- 
tridges. One end is of tin, but the end 
where it is filled is stopped by acork. In 
the center of the cork is a hole through 
which we pass the head of the fuse until it 
is submerged in the glycerine. It is made 
tight around the wires in the corks. We 
will begin with fuse No. 1, untwist the wires 
a little, and take one of the bare copper ends 
and twist it on to one of the two wires of 
No. 2, and so on until all are united, and 
there are still two ends at, opposite sides for 
wires leading to opposite poles of the elec- 
trical battery. We understand the car- 
tridges are in their respective drill-holes. 
The attachments are spread over the face 
of the rock. If the holes dre too far apart 
for the reach of the fuses, a piece of wire is 
used to lengthen, to complete the copnection. 
The conducting wires leading from the elec- 





trical machine and connecting that with the 
two spare ends of fuse, aré also insulated, 
and must be long enough to allow the ma- 
chine to be at a safe distance. The conduct- 
ing wires are lain where they will be safest 
in the explosion. Everything is removed; - 
everybody gets out of the way. Ready! 
The machine is operated, and what a concus- 
sion! What tearing and rending! The ex- 
plosions render but one report, although 
there were twelve of them—three in each 
hole. The current of electricity passed from 
the machine down one conducting wire, 
through each wire of the fuses, and back on 
the other conducting wire; yet as it would 
go around the world eight times in a second, 
this “little trip” occupied no perceptible 
time. As it leaped from the end of one wire 
to the end of the other, in the wooden cylin- 
der, the heat of the spark exploded the 
witchcrafty priming; this exploded the 
strange second powder in the chamber 
above, which rended the head of the serpent 
to atoms and exploded the diabolical nitro- 
glycerine; that tore open the solid and 
wedged rock of granite or mica-slate as if it 
had been a heap of rotten rags! So there 
were three explosions in each drill-hole, 
and twelve in all practically simultaneous. 
Had gunpowder, or any nitro preparation, 
been used instead of the glycerine, the num- 
ber of explosions, of course, would have been 
the same, and also in the same moment. 

The battery generally used to create the 


. explosion consists of a vulcanized India-rub- 


ber disk, and thin sheets of the same mate- 
rial, coated on opposite sides with tin foil, 
secured in an outer casing of vulcanized rub- 
ber. It is preferred to the glass disk and 
Leyden jars. The disk revolves between two 
cushions, by the friction of which electricity 
is. generated or gathered. As the crank is 
turned, the electrical fluid is accumulated 
upon the tin foil, spread upon both sides of 
the rubber sheets. The edges of these sheets 
are not covered, and so dissever two contrary 
electrical conditions. Two brass knobs pass 
through the outer case, to which the conduct- 
ing wires are attached, of which we have 
spoken. That which supports the brass 
knob, within the machine, is expanded into a 
nipple. Also within are two metal points 
which are in metallic communication with 
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the tin foil upon the sheets of hard rubber, 
one of the said points bearing upon the foil 
of one side, the other point touching the foil 
upon the other side, and also respectively 
in connection with the aforesaid nipples. It 
is so arranged that when the crank is turned 
forward the points shall be separated from 
the nipples, and the concentrated force, 
tremulously uneasy to spring an equilibrium, 
is obliged to occupy the foil. Reverse the 
crank, and lo! the aforesaid points touch 
the said nipples, and the electrical stream 
darts up through the knob or electrode 
*around the circuit, doing its work while 
seeking rest. ’ 

This system of exploding by electricity is 
comparatively new. It was commenced sub- 
stantially in ’66, by experiments at the Hoosac 
Tunnel by Col. Tal. P. Shaffner. In many 
cases its advantages are eminent. Suppose, 
for instance, the labor is the sinking of a 
shaft. In the older way aman must touch 
the fuse, spring into the tub, praying he 
might be got up by the windlass before the 
charge “ went off.” In the new way all the 
men are up and the conducting wires reach 





down their long arms, while some one gen- 
teelly gives a tiny crank a few turns and 
“the earthquake rocks.” There was a case 
in Canada where the men became angry with 
the foreman, and: when: they saw he had fired 
the old-style fuses with a match, and had 
jumped into the tub, ran away from the 
windlass to leave him to be blown to pieces, 
He had the presence of mind and celerity to 
spring out and cut each fuse off with his 
knife. He would not like to repeat the ex- 
periment. By the electrical machine forty 
cartridges, say, might be exploded at once. 
In a recent experiment my neighbor Brownes 
so exploded ninety-eight primings. Mani- 
festly, the number would be limited by the 
size of the electrical machine, the perfection 
of the conduction, etc. If the priming offered 
no resistance to the current of electricity, 
there would be no friction to produce the 
igniting heat and spark. 

I am not advertising for my friends, but 
would say, that should this brief article ex- 
cite curiosity it does not appease, the indi- 
vidual could communicate with the Brownes, 
or with Messrs. Laflin and Rand, 21 Park 
Row, New York. REV. L. HOLMES. 


——_ +00 — 


H. W. F. 


BOLCKOW, M.P., 


A GREAT IRON MASTER OF ENGLAND. 
—o— 


N the career of this gentleman we have a 
fresh illustration of the success attendant 
on steady, unswerving effort, when backed 
by sound, practical judgment. The temper- 
ament indicates the Teutonic origin of Mr. 
Bglckow, and the organization is that which 
we should expect to find in the skillful mech- 
anician. He is not a rapid worker or thinker, 
but his thought and work interblend. He is 
slow in coming to conclusions, but his con- 
clusions are sound and definite. He believes 
in thoroughness. Time is not lost which is 
oceupied in sounding to its bottom a subject 
of practical utility. What is worth doing is 
worth all the time necessary to do it well. 
Such principles, doubtless, occupy prominent 
places in Mr. Bolckow’s “ plan of life.” He 
is a robust man in character, well fitted to 
his business. There is that firmness and 
staunchness about him which remind one of 
wrought iron. 





He was born at Sulten, in Mecklenburg, 
Germany, in 1806, and when fifteen years of 
age he was placed by his parents in a mer- 
chant’s office at Rostock, where he remained 
till induced, in 1827, by a former companion, 
then residing in Newcastle-on-Tyne, to visit 
England. After thirteen years of successful 
business operations, in conjunction with that 
friend, his attention was directed to the de- 
velopment of the iron trade, which was then 
in its infancy, so far as the North of England 
was concerned. With rare foresight he se- 
lected Middlesbrough as the center of opera- 
tions—a place hitherto almost unknown to 
geographers—a not very successful coal port 
of six or seven thousand inhabitants, and he 
took into partnership with him the late Mr. 
John Vaughan—a man not inferior in crea- 
tive genius to the elder Stephenson—who, 
from being a common iron-worker, rose, step 
by step, with Mr. Bolckow. On a very small 
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scale Messrs. Bolckow and Vaughan com- 
menced, in 1841, the manufacture of iron, 
bringing the raw material from a distance, 
and making it into bars, rails, castings, and 
the like. 

It was not till 1850 that Mr. Vaughan, 


in their employment at one time over 8,000 
men; which annually mines upward of 750,- 
000 tons of ore, and makes nearly 300,000 
tons of pig and manufactured iron! 

The growing business of Messrs. Bolckow 
and Vaughan contributed to the extension 

















while taking a walk, struck his foot against 
a piece of stone, which, upon examination, 
proved to be the very thing for which he 
and his partner had long been searching. 
The Cleveland ironstone was discovered! 
Such was the small beginning from which 
has sprung the gigantic firm which have had 





and wealth of Middlesbrough as year fol- 
lowed year, until the population rose to 
nearly 45,000, and the district of Cleveland 
is now densely peopled by busy workers. 
The number of blast furnaces in the district 
now—of the largest dimensions, and con- 
structed on the most approved principlee— 
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is 120. The “make” of Cleveland iron in 
1870 was 1,695,377 tons. To give some defi- 
nite conception of what this production 
means, it may be stated that the entire 
“make” of Scotland in 1870 was 1,206,000 
tons, and that of the whole of England 
* about 5,700,000 tons, 

. Throughout his life Mr. Bolckow has 
shown that he practically recognized the re- 
sponsibilities involved in success. Long be- 
fore councils of conciliation in trade dis- 
putes had assumed their present definite 
form, he proposed that representative boards, 
consisting of masters and men, should be 
appointed. He has occupied almost every 
post of honor in the town and district. He 
was first Mayor of Middlesbrough; and when 
the borough was enfranchized by the Reform 
Act of 1867, he was elected its first Member 
of Parliament. 





Nor has Mr. Bolckow deferred his acts of 
munificence until death should require the 
opening of his will. He has done much to 
improve the town of his adoption. His most 
princely gift to the people is that of the fine 
Albert Park, which is said to have cost $150,- 
000. This park was opened by His Royal 
Highness Prince Arthur, in 1868, when Mr. 
Bolckow’s loyal hospitality called forth the 
special thanks of Her Majesty the Queen. 
He has also presented to Middlesbrough ex- 
cellent schools, which cost $35,000, and ac- 
cemmodate nearly one thousand children. 
Mr. Bolckow’stife has been a singularly suc- 
cessful one, and has been distinguished not 
only by remarkable enterprise, but by pru- 
dence and wisely-directed munificence. He 
has accumulated wealth, but not selfishly, as 
the condition of the scene of his enterprises 
and of his many employés can witness. 


—~-0e—_—__——_ 


THE TRINITY OF LETERATURE.* 


N nothing, perhaps, is the demand of the 
age more distinctly marked than for a 
trinity in its literature, viz. : 

1st. The Narrative. 

2d. The Artistic. 

8d. The Ethical. 

Few read, and fewer buy, a book simply for 
its story. 

In English literature, from Shakspeare to 
Scott, the artistic cropped out, but even he who 
could announce that 

“ The contemplative mind 
Finds sermons in stones, tongues in the trees, 
Books in the brooks, and good in everything,” 


did not aim to help the world by higher 
teachings. 

This was reserved for our times, and the 
school founded by Dickens and sustained by 
Thackeray, Trollope, and other compeers. 

The average reader should read works of 
this school three times ; say first for the story; 
second, for the paintings and statuary; and 
third, for the moral and intellectual lessons. 

In the work before us (see foot-note) the nar- 
rative is good, the delineations better, and the 
morale the best. 

The authoress (“ only a woman, you know”) 





* Papa’s Own Girl. A Novel. By Marie Howland. 
19mo ; pp. 547. Price $1.75. John P. Jewett, New York ; 
Lee & Shepherd, Boston. 





boldly grasps matters of political economy, 
and handles them in a bold and frequently ex- 
haustive manner. 

The marriage relations, divorce, co-opera- 
tion of workers for production, distribution, 
and social economy, the currency, are not 
merely adverted to, but pleasantly discussed 
and admirably elucidated. 

Conservatives ar@apt to shrink from consid- 
ering these things, nfixing them most illogic- 
ally and even incomprehensibly with free-love, 
communism, and other extreme tendencies of 
the age; but our careful perusal and guarded 
scrutiny of this work has detected nothing that 
the most fastidious should object to, unless 
possessed of a most prurient imagination. 

We would like to extract very freely, but 
must limit ourselves, in conformity with our 
space, to brief extracts as to the currency prob- 
lem, as that seems at this time most prominent 
before the people : 

“* As they drove down over the old wooden 
bridge the doctor remarked thenecessity of 
having a new one. 

“* Yes, I have already thought of that, doc- 
tor. I was closeted with your town council 
yesterday afternoon. I offered to build them a 
new iron bridge—have it all completed in forty 
days. I proposed to your town council to is- 
sue to me small notes, to the amount of fifty 
thotisand dollars, receivable for all taxes and 
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town dues of all kinds. With these I can pay 
the workmen.’ 

“*That is a capital idea, said the doctor. 
‘Those notes will circulate perfectly. Every- 


- body wants the bridge. It has been discussed 


seriously for over three years.’ 

“*When these notes come into the town 
treasury it can burn them. They can easily 
be all redeemed and burnt in the course of a 
year, and your citizens will have their bridge 
without feeling the cost in the least,’ 

* * * — 

“The scrip issued by the town authorities to 
aid the building of the bridge passed every- 
where without question, from the banking- 
house of Kendrick & Burnham to the farmer’s 
stall in the Oakdale market. In fact, the peo- 
ple rather preferred it to ‘ greenbacks, though 
at first they had eyed it suspiciously, and asked 
questions, Then it came to be called ‘ Bridge 
Scrip,’ and the ‘count’s money,’ and was ev- 
erywhere the text of crude, or deep, financial 
theories. Said Kendrick, one of the town 
council, ‘This paper is out to the amount of 
fifty thousand dollars. The taxes have just 
been collected, but the people took no pains 
to pay their taxes with it. They did so only 
in a few cases. I don’t see why it might not 
be kept forever in circulation.’ 

“* Only, said another, ‘ we stand committed 
to burn it as fast as it comes in.’ 

“Ofcourse. I know that, and don’t intend 
to prevent it; but I only say, why would any 
thing but good come by keeping it in circula- 
lation? The men who built the bridge are 
paid. Von Frauenstein was paid by this pa- 
per. He has got it all paid out to his work- 
men, The scrip has done its work, and it still 
keeps on working. 1 only ask, why not let it 
work for us—that is, the'town? Itis not only 
as good as it was at first, but a good deal bet- 
ter, for the town is rich, as everybody knows. 
What do you think about it, Dr. Forest ?’ 

“«T? [think specie basis all rot. It is sim- 
ply a relic of barbarism—when there was no 
commerce, only barter. Then, when civiliza- 
tion advanced a little, and men wanted to sell 
their ivory, and the buyer had not rhinoceros 
hides, or whatever was wanted in exchange, 
there arose the necessity for something, to give 
in exchange for the ivory, that would buy what 
the seller wanted. Naturally the first money 
was bright beads, bright metal coins—things 
of intrinsic value. As civilization progresses 
barter ceases, and commerce commences. We 
have arrived then at the conception of value, 
and use a mere symbol of it. We don’t want 





money now that has intrinsic value, any more 
than we want a figure nine with nine positive 


Strokes in it, or a yardstick made of gold? 


“*But you must have a basis of wealth,’ 
said one of the listeners. ‘I know we don’t 
want coin for business purposes. It is unhandy 
and cumbrous. The commerce of to-day could 
not march a step without bank-notes and 
checks. Now the United States issues our 
paper-money; but it must keep specie in its 
treasury vaults to the amount of the paper is- 
sued, according to some.’ 

“* Which it does not do,’ said the doctor, 
‘and everybody knows it. You are mistaken 
in supposing that, It is required simply to 
keep a certain specie reserve ; that is all.’ 

““* Why don’t we bust up, then?’ asked an 
awkward new-comer, who felt the heavy re- 
sponsibility of citizenship. 

“* We can’t “ bust up,” my friend,’ said the 
doctor, with a very broad smile, ‘ because we 
have a much better foundation for this paper- 
money than rhinocerous hides, wampum, or 
gold coin. That foundation is the wealth of 
the nation, and the credit of the people.’ 

“* Ah! but that of necessity would fluctu- 
ate; one year is fruitful, another unfruitful.’ 

“ * But the averaging process would preserve 
the equilibrium,’ replied the doctor ; ‘ and gold! 
you forget how that fluctuates. Why, the dis- 
covery of a cheap method of extracting the 
gold from quartz and gold-bearing sands, liable 
to happen any day, through our constantly- 
increasing knowledge of chemistry, and your 
gold would become ten times as plentiful as it 
is now. You see that is not the scientific basis. 
The scientific basis should be the products of 
industry : the wealth of the nation.’ 

“*My dear friend,’ said Kendrick, ‘this 
question of a proper circulating medium has 
bothered philosophers from the foundation of 
the world, and we shall not be likely to settle 
it in ten minutes on a streetcorner.’ Kendrick 
had good reasons for being puzzled. Asa 
banker he was getting into deep water; but 
no alarm had been sounded yet. As he took 
the doctor’s arm and walked toward the new 
bridge, the doctor said : 

“*Nothing teuds more directly to the de- 
moralization of the people than a fluctuating 
currency. It upsets all our ideas of probity. 
A man buys, for example, a quantity of cotton 
to-day for a thousand dollars, payable in three 
months. In three months gold has “gone 
up,” as they say, and instead of paying one 
thousand, he has to pay eleven or twelve hun- 
dred. You seé the result is disgust, distrust,- 
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and loss of nice moral balance. A state of 
things making an inflated currency possible, 
creates our stock and gold gamblers—makes 
men see little harm in influencing Congress to 
favor great monopolies that oppress and rob 
the people. From this, only one step to cor- 
rupting Congressmen with shares in enter- 
prises which they have then a direct interest 
in favoring. Now what must be the effect of 
this on the laboring people, who are beginning 
to see where they stand? I tell you they are 
everywhere being roused to desperation. Go 
into any of the labor organizations here and 
listen to what is openly said. If you don’t 
come away with a vivid impression that this 
deep muttering foretells a coming storm, all I 
can say is, you can’t read the signs of the 


times.’” 
—~+0o———_- 


THE NORTH POLE. 


HE great secret of the North Pole still 

lies locked up in the cold embrace of 
huge piles of ice and snow, which present a 
barrier that has thus far baffled all the attempts 
of the civilized world to discover what lies to 
the north of them. But, instead of being dis- 
couraged by the many failures to penetrate 
that barrier, and obtain the desired informa- 
tion, the world returns, again and again, to 
make additional attempts. 

After so many trials, with such poor suc- 
cess, will it not at length be found that, in 
order to obtain the desired knowledge, the 
investigation had better lay siege, as it were, 
to it, rather to take it by a mere raid, than .as 
all the attempts hitherto have been? 

Nearly eight years since I published a com- 
munication in your columns, entitled, “ How 
to Discover the North Pole.” I still hold to 
the ideas therein advanced, as being the most 
feasible and promising the best success. 

The plan therein put forth was, to go with 
one or more steam vessels, well manned and 
equipped, as far north as possible, and there 
establish a base of supplies; and from that 
gradually to advance into the interior. When 
the base is well established, to have the ves- 
sels return and be fitted out, the next season, 
with fresh supplies and reinforcements, the 
while operating on the same principle on 
which Sebastopool, Richmond, and other 
strongholds have been taken by military 
force. These places could never have been 
taken by cavalry raids, neither can the North 
Pole be discovered by any such means as have 
thus far been tried ; at least, this raiding method 











can be but a partial success, gaining informa- 
tion for the advantage of the besieging par- 
ties; they lack the required momentum to 
penetrate the strong barriers. 

Now it would seem that enough of these 
raids have been made, and sufficient knowledge 
obtained of the stubborn conditions which be- 
set the regions lying still to the north of where 
the center of magnetism seems to lie, to prompt 
them to try the siege, instead of repeating the 
raid plan, over and over again, with such bare 
results, The report of an open sea beyond in- 
creases our curiosity and wonder; wonder, in- 
asmuch as, reasoning from analogy, one would 
think that if at 70°, or 75° north latitude, there 
were very little but ice, that beyond, the ice 
would get thicker and thicker, till it became 
one impenetrable mass. But the suggestion of 
an open sea, as stated by Kane, Morton, and 
others, would seem to reveal the fact that per- 
haps the magnetic center has somewhat to do 
with these icy conditions. 

The first cost of the regular siege plan would 
be great, and the progress slow, yet in the end 
really the cheapest, and fully repay the first 
greater expense and trouble; for it would 
open the way for many a scientific man who, 
under the old system, would not find it prac- 
tical to make a personal study of the northern 
regions; and the chances are that this class 
would see more in a few weeks than has, 
under the present system, been communicated 
to the world in years; it would bring greater 
numbers to view the same thing, and thereby 
attain for science more beneficial results. 

Now, if it is still worth our while to explore 
the regions of the North Pole, it would seem 
that it would best pay to pursue our work in a 
manner that will, with the most certainty, 
promise substantial results. ISAAC P. NOYES. 


—+0e—_—__ 
VENICE. 


RITERS will never tire of “ beautiful” 

Venice, that old historic city of the 
Adriatic, which every European traveler 
deems it indispensable to see if he would make 
the round of the most interesting features of 
Italian life. True city of the sea, as the reader 
knows, she is built upon a cluster of islets, and 
so closely built up are those islets that the 
houses, palaces, churches, etc., seem to rise out 
the water, and, most of them being of marble, 
convey to the distant spectator an air of unsub- 
stantiality ; particularly in sammer and autumn, 
the seasons of highest tides, when the Grand 
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Piazza of St. Mark is flooded in part, and 
every palace is reflected by the rippling green 
mirror, Venice is marvelously beautiful. 

The engraving furnishes an appreciative idea 
of the general outlines of the city. The Can- 
alazzo, or Grand Canal, is seen winding its 
way through the massed buildings ; this is the 
principal thoroughfare for traffic or pleasure. 
There are more than one hundred and forty 
other canals, or water-streets, with their gon- 
dolas plying to and fro. Three hundred and 
six bridges span these canals, three crossing 





of course. This edifice is built of brick, in- 
crusted with colored marbles, exquisitely carv- 
ed. The political glory of Venice long since 
passed away, although the days of the doges 
still light up her history with recitals of great 
achievements and of magnificence which seems 
almost incredible. Ziani, Dandolo, Faliero, are 
among the heroes of those real romances. The 
discovery of America, and the consequent di- 
version of trade from Venetian into Spanish 
ports, and especially internal corruption, led 
the way to the decadence of Venice. In 1866 





Venice; * Ciry or THE Sga.” 


the Grand Canal. One of these, the Rialto 
having a span of ninety-one feet and a breadth 
of seventy-five. The famous Bridge of Sighs 
crosses the Rio palazzo, and communicates be- 
tween prisons on the east and the old ducal 
palace on the west bank. It is a covered gal- 
lery, and prisoners, when led to execution, 
passed from their cells across this gallery to 
the palace, and there having heard the sen- 
tence of death, were conducted to their doom. 

The Square of St. Mark is the great center 
of business and amusement, and the chief re- 
sort of strangers when visiting Venice. The 
splendid church of San Marco, whose history 
goes back to 813, gave the name to the square, 





the city was incorporated with Italy, and it is 
expected that the new policy inaugurated by 
Victor Emanuel will not be without its effect 
on Venice, awakening her once more to new 
life and renewed importance. Her population 
in 1860 was about 125,000. 

———_—$-$¢—_—_—— 


AGREEABLE PEOPLE.—Few persons are al- 
ways agreeable in the unrestrained outgoings 
of their nature. Few people grow naturally 
into that rare perfection of character and 
gracious development of mental, moral, and 
physical habits that the spontaneous expres- 
sion of themselves will be always pleasing. 
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Few are so unselfish and delicate in their 
perceptions that an instinctive tact and quick 
sympathetic judgment will show them unerr. 
ingly what is kind and pleasant to another. 
Each one owes it to himself to avoid being 
disagreeable. Each one owes to another 
thoughtful kindness. Real charity and all 
the gentle refining graces must be the foun- 
dation of good manners, but it is not suffi- 
cient to have them in the heart. They must 
express themselves in appropriate forms. 
There must be culture in character, and cul- 
ture in manners. There must be reciprocally 
cause and effect. 
—— +e —— 


A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 


[The Golden Age publishes the following ac- 
count. We have no advice to give as to investing 
in the “‘ wonderful.” Time will determine whether 
or not the claims be well founded. } 


N American inventor, Mr. John W. 
Keeley, asserts that he has discovered a 

new motive power which is destined to super- 
sede steam. This discovery is a method where- 
by water is transformed by a mechanical pro- 
cess to vapor, without thé application of heat, 
and yet the transformation results in the produc- 
tion of a motor far more powerful than steam. 
This discovery is the sequel of twenty-five 
years of experiment on the part of its inventor. 
Before he was twenty years old Mr. Keeley 
was at work on a model water-wheel, and at 
that time the idea occurred to him that an en- 
*gine might be constructed which should be 
driven partly by water and partly by atmo- 
spheric pressure, which should be as powerful 
as a steam engine and infinitely less expensive. 
After many experiments he succeeded in mak- 
ing an engine whose motive power was com- 
pressed air on one side and a vacuum on the 
other, while water was the agent for holding 
the vacuum in suspension. This was, in his 
opinion, a vast improvement on the steam-en- 
gine; but the inventor saw by the working of 
his model where he could better it by simplify- 
ing it. This he proceeded to do, and he now 
has a motor which is merely a cold vapor pro- 
duced from water by mechanical means yet so 
powerful that it can produce a pressure of ten 
thousand pounds to the square inch. In fact, 
the tremendous results of this process quite as- 
tounded its discoverer. It is also a peculiarity 
of this vapor that it can be used at any rate of 
pressure desired, from ten pounds to thousands 
of pounds to the square inch; it can also be 
generated and preserved in receiving vessels 





for an indefinite length of time without losing 
its force. Mr. Keeley has proved this by re- 
peated experiments, sometimes keeping the 
vapor for a fortnight without appreciable loss 
of power. 

When this discovery was first brought tothe 
notice of prominent scientists, the simplicity 
of the invention made it seem impossible to 
them ; they saw the results, but could not be- 
lieve the evidence of their own senses. They 
suspected the hidden presence of electric, mag- 
netic, chemical or other known agencies, when 
they witnessed the marvelous operation of the 
machine, but the closest investigation by ex- 
perts convinced them that Mr. Keeley’s asser- 
tion was true, that a mechanical process alone 
generated this strange motive power, which 
was at once so simple and so tremendous. 

There is no doubt, if. Mr. Keeley’s process 
proves to be all that it now promises to be, 
that steam is destined to be superseded entire- 
ly by this new motor. An entire revolution in 
steamships, railway engines, horse cars, and in 
fact in every department of mechanical opera- 
tions, will be effected, and that speedily. 
This process is simple and inexpensive, and its 
working models are so marvelous in their op- 
erations that not only many scientists, but cap- 
italists also, have become converts to the new 
motive power. Already stock companies have 
been formed which have purchased the right 
to use this new and strange motor in various 
States, New York and New England States 
among them. 

This is an era of scientific progress, and a 
motive power which shall supersede steam is 
ano stranger discovery than the electric tele- 
grevh or the uses of steam itself. It was one of 

rof. Faraday’s sayings “that a grain of water 
contains electrical relations equivalent to a very 
powerful flash of lightning.” If Mr. Keeley 
has learned the art of extracting these electrical 
forces from their watery hiding-place and 
forcing them to do his bidding, he has only 
wrested one more of Nature’s closely-hidden 
secrets from her jealous keeping, and in this 
evidence of supremacy over the material world 
he has given another proof that it is not alto- 
gether an idle boast that man is the lord of 
creation, 

[God gave man dominion over nature. It is 
his to discover, direct, and control her forces. 
There is nothing irreverent in his attempts to 
use for his servants the forces of heat, light, air, 
electricity, water, wind, etc. Even the light- 
ning may be controlled, or rendered harmless, 
and man may yet be enabled to navigate the 
air. Who dare attempt’ to set limits to the 
reach of the human mind? when man comes 
en rapport with creative power, he may achieve 
results more wonderful than have yet been 


dreamed of in our philosophy.] 
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HOW TO BUILD UP A MAN. 
Therefore whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, 
and doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise man, which 
built his house upon a rock; and the rain descended, 
and the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon 
pee house ; and it fell not, for it was founded upon a 

And every one that heareth these sayings of mine, and 
doeth them not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, 
which built his house on the sand; and the rain descend- 
ed, and the floods came, and the wind blew, and beat 
upon that house ; and it fell, and great was the fall of it. 
—BIBLE. .. 

OD is the real architect. He designed, 

planned, and furnished the materials, 

the wood, water, stone, lime, iron, plants, 

roots, fruits, and so forth which enter into 
every structure. 

When an ignorant savage builds a hut or 
a wigwam, he builds it to accord with his 
uncultivated tastes, his few and simple wants. 
But when civilized men build houses, they 
employ those skilled in architecture, those 
who know something of the wants of its—to 
be—occupants. Among barbarians and semi- 
barbarians, structures are built in accord with 
their low condition. If in the tropics, the 
hut, wigwam, or tent will be very different 
from the house intended for those who live 
among the Arctic snows and ice. 

We repeat, God is the great architect, and 
when He designed MAN, what a wonderful 
self-perpetuating work it was intended to be! 
What a framework! Look at its outlines. 
It is perfection. Its strength of body, when 
developed, is immense ; its activity, its pow- 
ers of locomotion and of endurance are great ; 
and, under favorable conditions, it may live, 
labor, and enjoy a hundred years. It has a 
three-fold physical nature, and is at once 
plant, animal, and man. But its MANHOOD is 
its crowning glory. In this it surpasses all 
other created objects. Animals have the 
senses of sight, hearing, taste, smell, touch ; 


but man has all these with reason and relig- 
ion added. Man invents; he has an intuitive 
perception of right and wrong; he is benev- 
olent, charitable—or should be; he is’ pro- 
phetic, or may be; and he worships and 
comes en rapport with the Divine will, and 
P80 may commune with angel#@nd with God. 

Man’s head may be likenal to a hut or a 
“house. If he be an undeveloped savage, he 
will live in a one-story hut or shanty; that 
is to say, in the base of his brain, with no 
up-stairs or high roof. If moderately devel- 
oped, he will have a two-story house—some 
intellect, and a rudimentary forecast of some- 
thing higher. But he will be weak, short- 
sighted, an easy prey for cunning rogues, and 
may soon find himself in the poor-house, hos- 
pital, prison, or reformatory. He is the crea- - 
ture of appetite and passion. He drinks, and 
has little power of self-restraint or self-con- 
trol. He isa miserable structure, an object 
of pity. But why, if in the image of God, 
was he so poorly made? Was his father a 
drunkard? a tobacco-sot? Was his mother 
a poor, worn-out, or jaded woman? or was 
she an invalid? Fine human structures are 
not made out of such materials nor under 
such conditions. ‘“ Men do not gather grapes 
of thorns, nor figs of thistles.” 

If one be fairly developed, he may have a 
three-story house—or head—and so move 
among the middle classes of men. He will 
have a home; acquire the wherewith to pro- 
vide for a family; will plant and reap, buy, 
sell, manufacture; build railways, ships, 
school-houses, churches, and become a useful 
member of society. He is finely endowed 
with powers of body and faculties of mind, 
and makes his way on and up in the world. 
He has well-furnished first and second stories 
to his house—or head; but the third story 
is scarcely more than an attic, into which he 
goes usually say about once a week, six of 
the seven days being spent in worldly mat- 
ters. The cellar is well supplied, the kitchen 
and dining-room well patronized, and the 
parlors or drawing-rooms enjoyed. Eatables, 
drinkables, and readables are plentiful. So- 
ciety, fashion, art, and science attract him. 
Duty drags him to church, where he displays 
his dignity, fine clothes, and the “cloak” 
which is said to cover a multitude of big 





sins, little sins, white sins, and black. sins. 
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His neighbors know him; he is the man of 
to-day. He may be « politician, and seek 
office for the honors and the profits which it 
brings. If he bea merchant, he deals in—no 
matter what—that which will make for him 
the most money, be it whiskey, tobacco, or be 
it shoddy, quack medicines, or anything 
which fools may be induced to buy. If he 
be an ordinary physician, he prescribes much 
drugs, that is his business, If a lawyer, it is 
his interest to set neighbors by the ears, 
while he pockets the fees. Ifa priest—well, 
if he teaches his followers, he may do them 
good; but if he keeps them in ignorance, so 
that he may control them through a supersti- 
tious fear, he is their enemy; and instead of 
building up men in the image of their Maker, 
he dwarfs them. This is the plane whereon 
we find the majority of men. As yet they 
are but fairly developed, not realizing the 
possibilities of man’s reach into the great be- 
yond. 

But the more gifted few, and the more 
HIGHLY DEVELOPED MEN, live in houses—or 
heads—even five or six stories high. Among 
these were the great philosophers, prophets, 
seers, and godly men whose minds and char- 
acters tower up above those of common men, 
as mountains tower above mole-hills. 

Man, majestic, godly man, is indeed an 
object worthy the Divine Architect; and 
God gave such man dominion over nature. 
He established laws for his government, the 
observance of which would lead him “on- 
ward and upward,” and render him every 
way acceptable. But in an evil hour man 
disobeyed, and fell from grace. He ate of 
the forbidden fruit—i. e., he became perverted. 

We will—such of us as have minds of our 
own—interpret nature, God's word and God's 
works, as best we may, and try to find out 
how to live healthfully, temperately, and ac- 
«<eptably to Him. 

If priests or medicine men offer us a stone 
when we ask for bread—the truth—whisky 
or swill when we ask for drink, we may 
thereby know they are not of God, but of 
the devil, and we will have none of their 
poisons. But when the man of God inter- 
prets God’s word and God’s works in such a 
manner as to enlighten, improve, elevate, and 
develop the good in our being, we will 
give thanks to God for the good gift; and, 





having learned something of His purposes, 
we will try to shape our course in accordance 
with His will, and so build up the man on a 


_ solid foundation. 


Liquor-drinking and tobacco-using clergy- 
men, doctors, lawyers, writers, teachers, fa- 
thers, and mothers are indeed in these things 
“blind leaders of the blind ” at the least, and 
nothing less than poor, miserable sinners, 
whose building is founded upon the sands, 
and when the storms—temptations of life— 
come, they will be washed away, and all 
come tumbling down. 

Reader, how are you building? You have 
a model—Jesus Christ—before you. He is 
such an architect as we may build after, with 
the assurance that our structure will indeed 
be founded on the everlasting rock which 
neither rains, nor storms, nor winds, nor 
floods, nor even earthquakes can move. Let 
us study God’s laws and obey them in all 
things. In what we eat and in what we 
drink, in what we think, say, and do, let us 
be in strict accord with the plan of the great 
Architect ; then we shall build structures at 
once graceful, healthful, and acceptable. Thy 
will be done on earth as in Heaven. 


—_~9¢—___- 
BE PROMPT—BE ON TIME. 


OME folks are always late, always in the 
drag—behind time. They fail to rise 
in the morning when the bell rings or the 
gong sounds. They are late at breakfast, 
and keep others waiting. They are late at 
church, and come poking in, seeking seats, 
after the services have commenced. They 
are too late for the train or the ship, and in 
coming to their work. Now, this comes of a 
miserable, lazy habit. There is no excuse 
for it. It is nothing but self-indulging shift- 
lessness, which ought to be corrected. Un- 
less it be overcome life will prove a failure. 
It is dishonest to cheat an employer out of 
time for which he pays. When a certain 
time is agreed on for services, at so much 
wages, it should be put in; or if not put in, 
wages should be deducted accordingly. This, 
however, is not usually exacted by employ- 
ers, and the amount they lose in unfilled time 
is considerable. If the ten, fifteen, or twenty 
minutes every morning be multiplied by the 
weeks or months the practice continues, it 
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will be seen how much the employer loses 
when there is no drawback or “ docking” 
on pay-day. It is only in manufactories 
where many hands are employed, and where 
the machinery—when set in motion—must 
be attended to, that promptness is exacted. 
The way they do it at the Redwood Mills is 
described by a vistor as follows: 

“T should have liked to ask what the tick 
meant, but was interrupted. I found out 
afterward that the bell strikes one sound at 
a quarter past six ; in the morning, that is the 
tick to give the help warning to start. In 
five minutes after it begins to ring, and rings 
ten minutes; then the gate is shut, and those 
that don’t get in must wait outside twenty 
minutes, and go in through the counting- 
room. A quarter of a day is “docked” 
from their pay if they are late; that is to 
make them prompt at their work. The 
counting-room door is locked as soon as the 
gate is shut, and woe betide the hands who 
wait outside, in snow or rain, or an August 
sun, They are a butt for those who are for- 
tunate enough to get inside, besides enduring 
the annoying elements and the punishment 
of waiting.” 

Severe as this may seem to be to laggards, 
it is simply just. One has no more right to 
cheat an employer out of a moment than 
the employer has a right to cheat the em- 
ployé out of a cent. To him moments are 
money, and unless the moments are honestly 


‘put in he can not obtain the money where- 


with to pay full wages. 

How common it is for an employee to re- 
mark, “I was detained this morning on ac- 
count of the snow, ice, rain, heat, cars, ferry- 
boat, sickness, or other causes, which delayed 
me half an hour.” But does he propose to 
abate, on this account, any part of his wages ? 
Another asks, as a special privilege, to be 
away a day to see a show, a circus, or to go 
fishing, hunting, or to attend a wedding or 
a funeral. The request is usually granted ; 
but in what way is there an equivalent ren- 
dered to the employer? One will say he 
puts in extra time, or does extra work. Then 
the account is squared, but not otherwise. 

The fact is, as a general thing, there is a 
vast amount of time squandered from em- 
ployers in the way of commencing late and 
in quitting early. Besides this, downright 





dishonest ones cheat and swindle by that 
meanest of all mean things which is known 
as “eye-service,” pretending to work, but 
only “shamming.” They go through the 
motions, like a mill when running empty; 
or, they “ put in” when the employer is in 
sight, but stop and drag along when his 
back is turned. Such are thieves—simply 
thieves—stealing time or service which they 
have sold and are to be paid for. But they 
“get come up to” in the long run. Tricky 
in one thing, they become so in all things, 
and their characters are formed on a tricky 
basis. They are soon found out, and nobody 
will trust them out of sight, because known 
to be untrustworthy. Boys, girls, men, and 
women, learn to be prompt—always be on 
time, and permanent success may be yours. _ 
——_+0¢—__—_- 


PREACHING—LECTURING. 

HY don't more of our learned clergy- 

men step out of the beaten path of 
preaching constantly to the same heads and 
faces, month after month, and year after year, 
and go before new audiences now and then? 
It is all very well, no doubt, to “ding dong 
bell,” “dong bell ding,” and to “bell ding 
dortg,” half a lifetime to those who, having 
heard the text and the “Firstly,” know in 
advance what is coming next. How can the 
good man who saws away, all his life, on one 
string, help running in a rut? Live people 
want to hear a live speaker, on live subjects. 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are palatable, and 
afford good mental pabulum for variety, but 
one tires of them @s a constant diet. Besides, 
too much of such food engenders a kind of 
religious dyspepsia, which no amount of 
psalm-singing can cure. Now, having care- 
fully considered this matter, we beg to sug- 
gest that our preachers be invited to prepare 
themselves to lecture on secular subjects, as a 
preparation for better preaching. There are 
dozens of miserable sinners, in every neigh- 
borhood, who seldom or never darken the 
door of a church when there is to be regular 
preaching, but who are always ready for a 
concert, pic-nic, oration, a reading, lecture, 
or other entertainment. Now, the way to 
reach, interest, and “deaw in” this human 
flood-wood, and convert it into something 
useful,-would be to catch it in the lecturer's 
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net. One who can preach, can also lecture; 
and besides the good he may do, in the way 
suggested, he may “ make it pay ” in a pecun- 
iary sense, The clergyman’s salary is usually 
moderate—very moderate, considering his 
needs, His wants are numerous. He must 
dress well, or decline in the respect paid him 
by his people. He needs new books, to keep 
well informed ; but where is the money com- 
ing from for these extras? He needs a vaca- 
tion occasionally, but can not afford it. Could 
he go abroad, only for three months, he would 
come home not only refreshed, but with mind 
and soul enlarged, and fitted to do more ef- 
fective service. 

Some clergymen pocket a few extra hun- 
dreds, every year, by lecturing on secular or 
scientific topics. In his time, Theodore Par- 
ker earned thousands in this way, which he 
contributed to worthy charities. Mr. Beecher 
receives some thousands in this way. We do 
not see that it lessens his popularity or use- 
fulness as a preacher or as a writer. The 
Reverends Tyng, senior and junior, go before 
the people, now and then, without their sur- 
plices. Rev. E. H. Chapin is no less distin- 
guished as a platform orator and lecturer 
than as a preacher. So, too, the graceful 
Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, and the Rev. 
Dr. John Hall, of New York, are eminent as 
lecturers. We could name half a hundred 
others. Let these suffice to illustrate our 
point, Every clergyman, not fully occupied 
and not fully paid for all his time, may easily 
qualify himself to step from the pulpit to the 
platform, and catch more men, and pocket 
more coppers, with less outlay, than by any 
other means within our knowledge. Then, 
why not? It will be all in the right line—in 
the service of God and humanity. We would 
also suggest two or three topics that will 
“draw,” and always “ pay:” 

1st. We would name: Personal Physiogno- 
my; how to improve it, and how to spoil it. 
Of course, Temperance comes in here. A few 
drawings will show the effects of dissipation 
on the “ human face divine.” 


2d. Good Manners; how to behaye—at™ 


home, at church, on the street, everywhere. 
Mr. Parker drew large houses when he lec- 
tured on “The. Gentigman;” and this, of 
course, had to do with a correct deportment. 

8d. The Tongue; its use and abuse— 





gossip, slander, scolding, singing, praying, 


etc. Itisa good subject for a most useful. 


lecture. 

Then there are any number of topics which 
can be made instructive and entertaining to 
a popular audience—such as astronomy, bot- 
any, geology, natural history, etc., to be 
treated in a fresh, racy style. A lecture each, 
on the lion, the monkey, the elephant, the 
whale, the shark, the grizzly bear, etc., could 
be made to “ pay.” Then there are the Mor- 
mons, the Shakers, and other classes. A lec- 
ture on the Religions of the World, would 
do. So of Inventions; Progress of the Race; 
Ethnology; Phrenology; Psychology; Wo- 
man’s Rights; Education of the Sexes; Our 
American States—Cities—Government; Mon- 
archies; Empires; Republics, etc.. 

Butenough. If wecan trot out our clergy, 
and induce them to occupy the lecturing 
field, it will displace a heap of the most 
worthless trash that now floats hither and 
thither through the country, leaving only 
black ashes in their dirty trails. It would 
also tend to weaken the hold which the 
burnt-cork gentry, called negro minstrels, 
now have on the public. What is needed, 
is, instruction and entertainment combined ; 
and this our clergy, of all the different 
churches, can and ought to furnish. Will 
they do it? 

406 


ADVERTISING FOR A WIFE. 


“TN itself, there is nothing wrong in one 

human being intimating, by advertise- 
ment, that he or she desires a companion. 
Because it is something new, or unusual, does 
not imply that it is bad. But the thing is so 
liable to abuse, in the hands of the bad, that 
the good are not likely to adopt it. We do 
not, therefore, approve or open our pages to 
matrimonial advertisements, though by doing 
so we could make money, and, perhaps, serve 
some well-disposed people. Here is an evi- 
dently honest letter, from an intelligent lady, 
which explains itself. We withhold name 
and address, and publish it simply to show 
what some people think about such things. 
It is but cold comfort, to the unmated, to be 
told by those who are happily settled that 
such a course is improper, and that they must 
wait. There are a few millions more women 
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than men in the world—owing to wars, mi- 
grations, armies, navies, etc., which destroy 
many more men than women—and, since 
polygamy is to be stopped, what shall be 


, done? “Oh, let them live singly!” Yes; 


but suppose they would rather not? Com- 
panionship would be as sweet for them as it 
is for you. While one may be content to live 
a life of single-blessedness, or to join the 
Shakers, and so become a seedless saint, a 
dozen would prefer a husband, a home, and 


children. 
JUNE 8, 1874. 

Dear Sir: Inclosed please find two dol- 
lars, for which I wish you to insert the ac- 
companying advertisement. I am a widow, 
without children; have a good education; 
can and do teach school; am a graduate of 
medicine also, I have been a widow fourteen 
years, and I am getting lonely. I want some 
one to have me who will be my very own. I 
am getting too old, now, to be satisfied with 
the friendships that I make in my vocation, 
and I want to be settled ina home. I am in 
good health. and vigor—can work hard, and 
accomplish more than many women much 
younger than I, and I am willing to work. I 
am making a good living, but I want a per- 
manent home, with a.head to it that will be 
above me. If this matter is not against your 
principles, please acquiesce in what I request. 
I have used my own name in the “ad.,” for 
it is too common to be noted; and I would 
ask you if any letters come for me to please 
remail them to my proper address, which 
please keep private for the present. .I ad- 
dress you this because I have a friend who 
married well, some years ago, by an adver- 
tisement, and I hope it will do for me now. 
If you know of any way to help me, shall be 
glad to hear from you. If you can not insert 
this “ad.” for me, please return me the money. 
Yours truly, MRS. —— 





We can not grant the lady’s request by 
publishing ‘her “ad.,” though we have the 
best evidence that “ she means just what she 
says.” We can only suggest to her that, in 
these days of railways, steamboats, and 
stage-coaches, it is not difficult to become 
acquainted with many people. We have 
churches, societies, etc., through which peo- 
ple may become acquainted with others; and 
an earnest, unmarried lady; in the West, espe- 
cially, can scarcely go far without finding 
suitable companionship. It was the stand- 
ing advice of a lately-departed philosopher 
to young men to “go West.” We can not 
see why young or unmarried women should 
not now also go West, where the men are 





somewhat in the majority. We look to the 
Rocky Mountain regions for the development 
of a new, or at least an improved, race of men 
and women. Colorado, Montana, Nevada, 
Wyoming, Utah, Oregon, Washington, etc., 
will turn out such specimens of the genus 
homo, within the next hundred years, as will 
make the Blue-noses ashamed of themselves. 
We have a prophecy on this subject which 
we will print, ere long, and give our readers 
a reason for the faith which is in us. 

But we object to a man seeking or taking 
a wife for his own special benefit or pleasure. 
We would have him put it on other and less. 
selfish grounds. He who offers to make him- 
self the husband of a lady for her sake, and 
where the desire is mutual, is the more 
worthy. ° 

Nor is it a high motive, on the part of a 
woman, to seek a husband for his money, or 
for a home for herself, without much regard 
as to his happiness. When men and women 
seek companionship from less selfish motives 
than those which usually prevail, there will 
be much more real happiness in the world. 
When we, each of us, in wedlock and out of 
it, act on the divine injunction to “do as we 
would be done by,” we shall hit the nail on 
the head. Or, when we act on the principle 
that “it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive,” we shall attain a higher degree of 
godliness, and therefore real happiness, than 
when we marry for money or because we wish 
to appropriate another human being entirely 
to our own selfish selves. “Be ye not une- 
qually yoked.” 


——_+04———_ 


STUDYING FOR A PROFESSION. 


A YOUNG independent New Englander, 

who had an eye on No. 1, was studying 
for the ministry in one of the one hundred 
and eight theological schools in the United 
States, and when about to graduate he found 
out that this was one of the worst paid pro- 
fessions, as people in general care more for 
their bodies than for their souls; so at the 
nick of time he changed his mind and studied 
medicine in one of the ninety-two medical 
colleges. When almost through this very 
useful course of training he discovered an 
important fact, namely that people care more 
for their pockets than for their bodies, or for 
anything else, This settled the matter for 
him ; he again changed his mind—this time 
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definitely—he went to study law.—Manufac- 
turer and Builder. 


[Is this the end? No. At the next step 
we shall have him in the “ Ring.” He will 
become a pot-house politician, or a shyster, 
or a gambler, or anywhere on the road down, 
down, down, all because he selfishly sought, 
not the good of others, but the gratification 
of his own selfish nature. Is it not more 
blessed to give than to receive ?] 


+e 


FUNCTIONS OF THE BRAIN. 


” ECENT researches made in England 

appear to establish the fact that each 
convolution of the brain is a separate organ, 
though several of them may work together, 
and often do; that the great motion centers 
are collected in the front part of the brain ; 
that the muscles of the jaw are moved by the 
convolution just above the ear, where the 
phrenologists locate Alimentiveness ; that the 
main, if not the sole use of the cerebellum is 
to move the muscles of the eye, which is 
thus more amply supplied with brain power 
than any other portion of the body of equal 





size, and that epilepsy is caused by a lesion 
between two convolutions of the brain.” _~ 

The New York Tribune gives to its read- 
ers the above paragraph. Thus, scientific 
men are nibbling at cerebral science, and, we 
doubt not, if they have an open field for a 
hundred years to come, they will reach the 
results contained in Dr. Gall’s discoveries 
made three-quarters of a century ago. 

It gives us pleasure to see scientific, secular, 
and religious journals give place to such 
speculations and demonstrations. If they 
emanated from professed phrenological teach- 
ers some of them would not, on any account, 
give them a place in their columns. Poisons 


are said to become innocuous when prescribed 
by a learned physician ; and we suppose big- 
otry and prejudice will swallow Phrenology 
if dealt out in prescriptive driblets by those 
who sneer at the professors of human science. 
Let the demonstrations go on. These men 
will soon elbow Gall and Spuzheim out of 
the calendar, and seek themselves a place 
as the discoverers of the functions of the 
brain. 


—_+0e——__—_- 


AGRICULTURAL 


How to have Good Hay.—Mr. Beek- 
man, of Ulster Co., N. Y., communicating with 
a State paper on this subject writes: It isa 
mystery to me why farmers who feed all their 
own hay can be so unwise as to leave their 
grass standing until it is dead ripe. The farm- 
er who sells his hay does so because he thinks 
it weighs more and shrinks less, though where 
the difference lies (honestly considered) be- 
tween sclling over-ripe hay, sanded sugar, or 
watered milk, is not clear to my mind. In 
either case the purchaser sustains a loss, pay- 
ing an exorbitant price for a poor article. I 
write feelingly upon this subject, having bought 
hay last winter of three farmers, paying $25 
per ton. My own supply gave out early in 
March; the cows were then averaging six 
pounds each of butter. Upon purchased hay 
they run down to less than four pounds, though 
fed a larger amount of roots and one quart ex- 
tra of corn-meal to each cow. Besides this 
loss, was the additional labor of chaffing the 
hay to induce them to eat it, loss of flesh, and 
less skim-milk for calves. The butter also lost 
much of its high flavor and rich color. I often 
wish those men could be compelled to live for 





HINTS. 


one winter upon comparatively harsh and in- 
nutritious food ; doubtless they would learn 
something by the experience. I attribute the 
great superiority of my own hay to these three 
points: first, early cutting; second, thick seed- 
ing; and, third, liberal manuring. I believe 
(would like Prof. Arnold’s opinion) that there 
is more nutriment in a ton of hay from a mead- 
ow liberally top-dressed with cattle manure 
than in the same quantity from a poor mead- 
ow. I have seen farmers plow up meadow 
land, take off a crop of corn, then a crop of 
oats next spring, and in the fall seed down to 
rye. In a year or two the grass is run out, 
and the same rotation is gone through again; 
seldom, if ever, is any manure used. Surely 
old mother earth is very patient to bear such 
treatment year after year, but the end will 
come at last. To return to the hay question. 
Those farmers who allow their hay to get ripe 
before cutting, over-reach themselves. Tim- 
othy starts very slowly after being cut, is bul- 


bous-rooted, and suffers from the drying effects 
of sun and wind. If cut early, it soon starts 
again; and if the aftermath is not pastured, 
such meadows, with an occasional top-dress- 
ing, will last for years. 
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Proper Distances for Root Plant- 
1nG.—A writer in the N. Y. Tribune says: Dis- 
tances between rows and plants in the row 
must depend upon the variety. The large 
growing beets and mangles should have at 
least four square feet to each plant. I would 
have the distance between the rows 2} feet; 
this is a sufficient space to run the cultivator. 
When the rows are 2} feet apart, I would let 
the plants stand 18 inches in the row. These 
distances, 18x30, will give 11,616 plants per 
acre. In the summer of 1872 I tried an exper- 
iment as to distances between plants of three 
varieties, one of beets and two of wurtzels. 
The result was nearly the same with the first 
two varieties, and I will therefore give the 
facts of the beets. Plots of land sowed April 
23, rows 30 inches apart, plants at different dis- 
tances in the rows, gave the following results: 
Plants 6 inches apart in the row produced at 
the rate of 37% tons per acre; 9 inches apart, 
38% tons; 12 inches, 41} tons; 15 inches, 44 
tons; 18 inches, 444 tons. Two plants to- 
gether, 18 inches between bunches, produced 
at the rate of 40} tons per acre; 3 plants to- 
gether, 394 tons. In this experiment I was ex- 
act in the distances between rows and plants. 
I used sufficient seed to insure at least one 
plant in each hill. This experiment proves 
that plants 18 inches apart in the row pro- 
duced more than any distance less, and that 
single plants will yield better than two or more 
in each hill. The Yellow Globe mangle pro- 
duced the greatest yield at 12 inches apart in 
the row. .A crop of beets can be raised at very 
much less expense when single plants are 18 
inches apart than at distances less than that. 
When the plants are but 6 inches in the row, 
the labor is nearly or quite double. Beets 18 
inches by 30 will give the following result: 
Beets weighing 3 pounds would give to the 
acre 174 tons; 4 pounds, 23} tons; 5 pounds, 
29 tons; 6 pounds, 33% tons; 7 pounds, 40} 
tons; 8 pounds, 464 tons. On good land well 
manured, and the crop well cared for, it is not 
difficult to raise beets averaging 8 pounds each 
by the acre: It is always better that the crop 
should be made up of large, sound roots than 
that it should consist of a greater number of 
smaller ones, even though the weight be the 
same per acre. The large roots require less 
labor from the singling out to the final harvest- 
ing of the crop, and, indeed, till they are fed out. 


Tent Caterpillars.—Keep an eye on 
this scourge of the orchard, and as soon as he 
prepares his foundation go for him with a 


> 





brush or broom dipped in coal oil; a solution 
of carbolic soap also has a demoralizing effect 
on the scamp. Delay is dangerous—action 
imperative. 


Agricultural Facts of the Union. 
—Hon. Samuel Ruggles, of New York, a most 
laborious and reliable statistician, gave, at the 
last meeting of the Chamber of Commerce, a 
condensed statement of facts concerning our 
national agriculture; comprising some of the 
results of months of careful calculation : 

1. The agriculture of the American Union is 
the broad and enduring basis of its national 
strength. 

2. Its agricultural population of 5,922,471 in 
1870, had creaied and acquired a property in 
agricultural wealth valued at $11,124,558,747, 
showing an average value of $1,878 per head, 
yielding a net yearly income of $360. 

3. Every million added to that agricultural 
population will consequently add at least 
$1,878,000,000 to the national wealth. 

4. The present yearly increase in this popu- 
lation being 82,482, an additional million will 
be gained every thirteen years. 

5. These additional millions will be urgently 
needed, and can be readily supplied by Europe 
from time to time and from age to age, to en- 
able the American Union to produce and ex- 
port the vegetable and animal products to feed, 
and the cotton to clothe the large and steadily 
increasing population of Europe. 

6. The ten interior States north of the Ohio 
River, and on the upper lakes and Upper Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri, produced in the year 
1870, 812,151,925 bushels of cereals, weighing 
more than 21,000,000 of tons avoirdupois. By 
the close of the present century, twenty-six 
years hence, these States will probably pro- 
duce annually forty, and perhaps fifty, millions 
of tons. ‘ 

7. It has now become a matter of vital inter- 
est, not only to the American Union, but to the 
common civilization and welfare of the world, 
to improve to the utmost all the water-ways, 
natural or artificial, affording cheap transpor- 
tation from the immense interior of North 
America to the ocean. 

Tobacco Culture.—An exchange says, 
“There will be more tobacco grown in Califor- 
nia this year than ever before. Seed in many 
instances has been imported direct from Ha- 
vana. There is only a small breadth of land 
suitable for the crop in the entire State. The 
amount devoted to this culture this year prob- 
ably does not exceed three or four thousand 
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acres.” And this is three or four thousand 
acres too much of good land to be prostituted 
to such a nefarious use. Tobacco-raising ruins 
good soil, and resultantly ruins human health 
and happiness. Oh, farmers, learn wisdom ! 

One Sugar Maple.—There is a famous 
sugar maple tree in South Sunapee, N. H., on. 
land recently owned by Mrs. Sally Wells. It 
is reported to be the first tree that came up on 
the first clearing in Saville, now South Sun- 
apee. It was -first tapped in 1823, and has 
since averaged annually twenty-two and a half: 
pounds of the finest quality of sugar. The 
tree is now over nine feet in circumference, and 
looks as thrifty as ever. 

Apples.—The. prospect for the apple 
crop in New England never was better at this 
season. The owner of one orchard in Central 
Massachusetts estimates the probable yield at 
two thousand five hundred barrels ready for 
shipment. The Tudor Company ship annu- 
ally several thousand barrels to China, the 
East Indies, and Jamaica, where they are re- 
garded as a great luxury by the English and 
American residents. There is no fruit better 
adapted to constant use than the apple. 

Sound Economy. — The Rockford 
(Ala.) grange has adopted this resolution: 
“That we will retrench our expenditures for 
dress and living, and confine them to articles 
actually necessary for decency, comfort, and 
good health, and will deny ourselves, as far as 
possible, the purchase of such things, both as 
to dress and living, as are superfluous.” This 
resolution, rigidly enforced throughout the 
South, would be worth millions to the agricul- 
turists of that section, and the North, too, 
could copy it with advantage. 


Everlasting Fence Posts.—I discov- 
ered many years ago that wood could be made 
to last longer than iron in the ground, but 
thought the process so simple and inexpensive 
that it was not worth while making any stir 
about it. I would as soon have poplar, bass- 
wood, or quaking asp as any other kind of 
timber for fence posts. I have taken out bass- 
wood posts after having been set seven years, 
which were as sound when taken out as when 
they were first put in the ground. Time and 
weather seemed to have no effect on them. 
The posts can be prepared for less than two 
cents apiece. This is the recipe: Take boiled 
linseed oil and stir it in pulverized charcoal to 
the consistency of paint. Put a coat of this 
over the timber, and there is not a man that 
will live to see it rot.— Homestead. 


and summer. 
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Pruning.—Do not prune after the sap 
has commenced to circulate, and not until mid- 
summer, when the wounds heal over readily. 
If prune you must, and will, cover all wounds 
with grafting wax, paint, or some other pre- 
paration to exclude the air, otherwise decay 
will necessarily follow. ; 

A Bouquet.—Churches were made 
fragrant with beautiful flawers on Easter day. 
Then, kindly and considerate church folks 
divided the flowers and sent them to the asy- 
lums, hospitals, and prisons. What, send beau- 
tiful bouquets to wicked sinners! What are 
prisons fur except to confine and to punish 
culprits? But may we not exhibit to them the 
emblems of a risen Christ? and is not this one 
of the objects of Easter flowers? It was done, 
and report says many a “ hardened wretch” 
shed tears on beholding the evidences of a 
thoughtful regard by Christ’s followers. Em- 
blems of the Resurrection! Though dead they 
shall rise again, as the green grass and beauti- 
ful flowers reappear each succeeding spring 
So those dead in sin may be 
resurrected, as it were, by being “ born again,” 
and coming out of darkness into—spiritual— 
We believe in the softening, refining, 
and purifying influences of flowers. In the old 
country, railway stations are surrounded by 
patches of flowers. Gentlemen wear little bou- 
quets of rosebuds in their buttonholes; ladies 
wear them at their breasts; little boys and lit- 
tle girls are thought to be better behaved when 
there are flowers present. + Even a workshop 
would be rendered more attractive by having a 
pretty bouquet in sight of all the operatives. 
Teachers should have bouquets on their school- 
room desks every day. Preachers may have 
bouquets in their pulpits. No? Why not? 
“Oh, it would divert attention from the ser- 
mon.” Not a bit of it. On the contrary, it 
would impart a fragrance and a beauty to the 
senses, in keeping with the high, holy, and 
heavenly teachings one hopes to find in such 
places. The most popular preacher in Ameri- 
ca seldom or never preaches—in his own 
church—without being surrounded with fresh 
and fragrant flowers. The platform of Ply- 
mouth pulpit, on Brooklyn Heights, is gener- 
ally well garnished with flowers, which fill the 
vast edifice with their beauty and perfume. 
Do they detract from the live utterances of Mr. 
Beecher? We like thé thing, and trust others 
will imitate this beautiful practice. 

Lecturers on Phrenology, and, indeed, lec- 
turers on any subject, will find it a pretty thing 
to do to have a pair of handsome bouquets be- 
fore them and before their audiences whenever 
and wherever they lecture. Try it. It will 


pay. 
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{In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
contributions for ‘‘ What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Eo Gur Correspondents. 


THE PRESSURE OF OUR BUSINESS IS SUCH 
that we can not undertake to return unavailable contribu- 
tions unless the necessary postage is provided by the writ- 
ers. In all cases, persons who communicate with us 
through the post-office should, if they expect a reply, in- 
close the return postage—stamps being preferred. Anony- 
mous letters will not be considered. 

Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
wul be answered in this department. But one question 
- @ time, and that clearly stated, must be propounded, 

@&f coorrespondent shall expect us to give him the benefit 
of un early consideration. 





ApsENCE OF Minp.—Is absent-mind- 
edness a disease? If so, what causes it, and can 
the difficulty be obviated? If so, how? 


Ans. The term “‘absence of mind” is a misno- 
mer, except in cases of idiocy, where the mind 
seems to be absent altogether. That which bears 
this name may have many causes. It frequently 
comes from moderate perception and large Causal- 
ity. It sometimes comes from large Ideality and 
Spirituality. In the first case, absence of percep- 
tion tends to shut the mind up from giving atten- 
tion to outward affairs, and leads the person to 
ruminate, meditate, and think over old thoughts 
and go over and over the same thought. When 
one wakes in the night in a dark room, and has 
nothing to attract his perception, he will think for 
hours on some topic which has interested him 
during the day, or at some time. He will labor to 
study out some abstruse problem, or some inven- 
tion; and this is akin to’absence of mind, for the 
mind is working, though it takes no cognizance of 
that which is away. When one has large Ideality 
and Spirituality, dreamy contemplations may ab- 
sorb the individual and make him inattentive to 
surrounding things. Absence of mind is not stu- 
pidity, for those who have the deepest meditation, 
who are richest and ripest in thought, are quite as 
liable to be oblivious tosurroundings. The great 
Isaac Newton sometimes was so absorbed in his 
studies that he did some ridiculous things. He 
once shouted violently to a servant to move the 
fire away from him because it was too hot. If one 
has a perfectly balanced head, with all the organs 
well developed, absence of mind will not be likely 
to affect him. Still, such a person might some- 
times experience such activity of the meditative 
or imaginative faculties -that his eyes would be 
shut to all surrounding things. Nothing is more 





common than to see a person who is asked a ques- 
tion place his hand over his eyes, and demand 
silence, thus shutting out external things, until 
he falls back upon memory and judgment, and so 
reaches the conclusions. he Seeks, and, when this 
is done, he removes his hand from his eyes, and 
again attends to surrounding things. On the 
other hand, absence of mind may be indicated 
through an extra activity and intensity of the per- 
ceptives. When a dog has his eye on his game he 
does not look to see where his feet go; he will 
run through fire, or water, or against a fence. 
We have seen a cat rush for a rat or mouse ina 
manner so wild and unrelated to surrounding ob- 
jects that she would have run against any obstacle 
in her way. If one’s attention is thoroughly riv- 
eted to a given object, it sometimes acts as a 
charm, renders the hearing obtuse, and one must 
be touched or shaken to be aroused from that fas- 
cination. Absence of mind, then, means the ab- 
sorption of particular faculties in given directions 
to the exclusion of the general action of all the 
faculties, and the way to cure it is to change the 
conditions. 


Weicat or Inrants.—What is the 
average weight of children at birth, and what is 
the heaviest known weight of a child at birth, and 
what the least weight of a child that has lived ? 


Ans. The average weight of children at birth is, 
boys, 7 pounds; girls, 6§ pounds. It is impossi- 
ble to state the least size of a viable child, as it 
depends upon other considerations than mere 
weight. Some are said to have weighed less than 
three pounds who lived. Generally those weigh- 
ing less than five pounds fail to thrive, and die 
very soon after birth. European children average 
less in weight at birth than American children. 
Of 3,000 children born under the charge of Dr. 
Cazeau, in Paris, the largest weighed ten pounds. 
Of 4,000 born at La Maternité, under Madama La 
Chapelle, the largest weighed 12# pounds. In 
England Richard Crofts had a case weighing fifteen 
pounds. J. D. Owen saw a still-born infant which 
weighed 17 pounds 12 ounces. The largest au- 
thenticated case on record is that of a still-born 
child born in 1849 in Paris, under Cazeau, which 
weizhed 18 pounds, and was 254 inches long. In 
this case the weight and measurement were three 
times verified by different physicians. In Quincy, 
Ill, during 1868 six male children were born who 
averaged 18 pounds, The smallest weighed 12 
pounds and the largest 174 pounds. In Detroit, 
in February, 1869, a boy was born weighing 16 
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pounds, and was 24¢ inches long. The usual 
weight of his mother was only 92 pounds. 


Tux Locomotive Enorve.—In your 


Mentorial Bureau talks to correspondents please 
give the history in a few words of the invention of 
the locomotive steam-engine as applied to railroad 
cars. | know about Watt, but am anxious to be 
better posted on the subject. 


Ans. The credit of bringing out the first steam- 
wagon, the precursor of the locomotive, is quite 
generally given to Oliver Evans, Of Philadelphia, 
who, in 1782, patented a device for propelling car- 
riages by steam. Watt patented a steam-wagon 
in 1784. In 1802 Rithard Trevithick, an English- 
man, broughé out a high-pressure locomotive en- 
gine, which did fair'y on a level surface. Im- 
provements were made by others until George 
Stephenson may be said to have perfected the 
adaptation of the locomotive to the purposes of 
railway transportation by a series of experiments 
and improved devices extending from 1814 to 1829, 
when his engine, the “ Rocket,’’ was deemed the 
best ever made in England. On the day of its 
trial it. made the then prodigious distance of 
35 miles inan hour, now 60 miles is common. 

How to Crean Sxkuiits.—I have 
skulls of the dog, cat, pig, bird, mink, and wood- 
chuck, and hope to have others. I wish to know 
how I may make them clean and white without 
spoiling them. 

Ans. The best possible way of cleaning small 
skulls, such as those of birds and small animals, 
whose skulls are very thin and not united very 
firmly by sutures, or cartilage, is to place them by 
an ant heap, one of the large ones, and in twenty- 
four hours the skeleton of a squirrel or small bird 
would be thoroughly cleaned of the flesh, the ants 
eating it entirely away. In this case, if it be not 
allowed to remain too long, the skeleton will be 
entire, the cartilages aolding the bones in place 
while the soft parts will be all gone. 

Human skulls, or skulls of large animals, may 
be put in a loose sack, or netting, and placed in a 
running stream in warm weather, and the flesh 
will be removed; and then the skulls may be 
bleached on the top of a house by the sun. Some 
people boil the flesh off from both large and small 
skulls, The best, the only complete way to clean 
skulls entirely from all oily matter, without injur- 
ing the bone, is to submerge them in a bath of 
ether, contained in a glass vessel with an air-tight 
cover. The finest preparations are made in this 
way. Lime, or alkali in any form, takes all the 
animal matter out of bones, making them dry, brit- 
tle, and chalky. A little soda, or other alkaline 
substance, may be applied, in solution, to skulls 
without seriously injuring them. 


“ Werex’s Dornes 1n WALL STREET.” 
—Will it be safe for me to invest money with a 
firm advertising under the above title ? 


Ans. Yes, if you wish to take a risk. No, if you 
Would take no risk. Why not apply to parties 





well known? Our general advice in such cases is, 
**Look out!” 
Sout, Mrnp, Sprrrr.—Are the soul and 
mind nme ager apg or are there three immortal 
of man, viz: mind, soul, and spirit? 
Another asks: ‘‘ When the person sleeps, does 
his mind rest ?”’ 


Ans. These, and many other questions, are 
asked frequently, and receive answers in the JouR- 
NAL. But we have new subscribers who did not 
read the JouRNAL the previous year, and therefore 
feel the need of answers to the same questions 
which have served others the year before. In the 
February number, 1873, the following appears, 
and we copy it as an answer to the above: 


Sout anp Minp.—I. Are the soul and mind 
one? II. Does the mind rest when we sleep? 


Ans, The mind is sometimes spoken of as the 
intellect, judgment, memory; and the soul is 
sometimes spoken of as independent of mind or 
reason, referring, of course, to the spiritual nature 
of man. But strictly speaking, the term “mind” 
covers every sentiment, intelligent principle, and 
emotion. In speaking of the soul generally we 
include the moral and intellectual faculties; but 
in its broadest sense, all that goes to make the 
mental life—all the emotions as well as the spirit- 
ual and intellectual powers—go to make man a 
human soul. But.if one is idiotic in the moral 
and intellectual faculties, his soul is like that of 
the babe—hidden, undeveloped. Dreaming teaches 
us that sleep is more or less partial. It is when 
sleep is disturbed or imperfect that dreams occur, 
or, rather, perhaps that we are able to remember 
them. It is supposed that in complete sleep the 
mind is quite at rest. When sleep is disturbed or 
partial, we remember the imperfect, inconsistent, 
and ridiculous action of those of our faculties 
which are awake or partially so, yet acting with- 
out the enlightening influence of other faculties. 


To E. M. M.—The organs of Cautious- 
ness and Firmness large, with Combativeness, 
Destructiveness, and Self-Esteem full, would make 
a@ person prudent, steadfast, and thorough, with- 
out being quarrelsome, cruel, or overbearing. 


Personat Poprutariry.— Why are 
some persons more popular than others, though 
wanting in good looks, and being apparently self- 
fish and independent? and others, again, with lim- 
ied capacity command more respect and wield 
more influence than those gifted with more talent. 
Are these gifts attainable by all, and, if so, how? 

Ans. A person may be plain looking, and may 
have some strong selfish and independent disposi- 
tions, yet he has a kncwledge of human character, 
agreeableness, friendship, practical judgment, and 
a desire to please. Persons of limited capacity, 
intellectually, who have harmonious and well- — 
balanced minds, so far as they extend, make few 
mistakes, and have good common sense, if not 
what is called talent.. They may be just, true, 
faithful, friendly, reliable, energetic, with power 
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to govern and thoroughly control others. There 
are some men who have superlative intellectual 
gifts, yet they have neither tact, practical judg- 
ment, nor any of the elements of popularity, or 
economy, or force of character, or friendship, and 
they can not get along successfully in the world, 
or adapt themselves to the common affairs of life. 
They may make great inventions; they may solve 
strange and abstruse problems, but be lacking in 
common sense about common things. 

All the faculties may be improved by culture 
and proper exercise. ‘Some people are too anxious 
to please, and over-do in their efforts, and others 
give offense and become unpopular. 


Reason Wuy.— Why does nitrous 
oxide cause people to laugh who inhale it? 

Ans. Because it introduces into the body more 
oxygen than can be consumed. , It therefore de- 
ranges the nervous system, and, being a powerful 
stimulant, gives an unnatural activity to the nerv- 
ous centers and brain. This derangement usually 
exhibits itself in a pleasurable excitement to those 
who inhale it—causing them to be merry, almost 
to insanity. It has therefore been called laughing 
gas.—The Druggist. 

[And this nitrous oxide is by no means uniform 
in its action. While one is induced to laugh im- 
moderately, another is excited to fight, another to 
pray, another to sing, another to love, and so on, 
according to the different temperaments and de- 
velopments of the phrenological faculties. One 
may thus foretell what will be the effects on dif- 
ferent persons. } — 

Dr. Tratt.—A sketch of this gentle- 
man, with a portrait, was published in 1864, June 


Ghat Then Sap. 


Suaeestions.—The following explains 
itself : 

Yorx, Pa.—Mr. Wetis—Dear Sir: If any of 
our fellow-mortals of the Negro race read the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, they will be pleased to 
read about a real live phrenologist of nearly pure 
Negro blood who has lectured and given charts in 
this place. Mr. C. L. Thomas, one of our mer- 
chant tailors, possesses three charts of his char- 
acter, and the best one was given by this Negro. 
This lecturer came here from the West, lectured 
on Phrenology and Physiology in the colored 
church to good audiences, and gave many and good 
charts, and canvassed the town. He was then (1869) 
about thirty years of age, intelligent, well-edu- 
cated, polite, and a good speaker. His name was 
Murray. I have satisfied myself that he was a 
real sound phrenologist; but perhaps he did not 
understand hygiene. Now, you have given us a 
picture of a Negro girl (tied to a post), who was 
probably no phrenologist or hygienist, and death 
was welcome, as life perhaps to’ her was full of 
sorrow and troubles caused by ignorance. May 














we not hope to see hygiene and all the ele- 
vating truths spread all over Europe, Asia, and 
Africa? Why not have phrenologists of all races ? 
If Indians knew what we know they would throw 
away their scalping-knives, and consider the tak- 
ing of a chart better than scalping. Then let us 
press forward and conquer the world! &. J. ©. 

(Certainly, let us have phrenologists of every 
nation, tribe, and color. When facilities shall 
be furnished us for the free education of all classes 
in Phrenology and Hygiene, as is now done for 
religious missionaries, we shall rejoice. While 
others are trying to evangelize the world, let us try 
to lead the world “‘ onward and upward ”’ through 
physiology, physiognomy, hygiene, and psychol- 
ogy-] a. 10 

Sizz, Quatiry, Power. — It is inter- 
esting to note the recognition which our teach- 
ings meet with here and there in the pulpit’ and 
in the press. Note the following from the Chris- 
tian at Work: 

“The Rev. Thomas Guthrie, of Edinburg, was 
one of those massive and herculean characters that 
now and then reproduce an epic grandeur in hu- 
man action, such as we are wont to ascribe to the 
heroic ages. Six feet two inches and a half in 
stature, he was broad-shouldered, lithe in move- 
ment, abounding in animal spirits, fond of athletic 
sports, and brimfull of humor. 

‘*His autobiography, so far as he was able to 
earry it, is radiant with an electrical animation. 
Himself the almost unconscious center of the 
spectacle he presents, of men, scenes, events, poli- 
cies, and plans with whom and with which he was 
connected, he lights up his surroundings, so that 
his narrative is a vital photograph of his times. 
We have never read anything finer in the line of 
autobiographical literature.”’ 

Dr. GuTHrie, father of the system of ragged 
schools, which has done so much for the youth of 
the old country, and who worked so effectually in 
the cause of temperance, was a large, manly man. 
He did not sap or dwarf his body or brain by beer, 
bourbon, or tobacco, nor by other vices and abuses 
so common among men; but he lived a temper- 
ate, intelligent, consistent, godly life, respected 
and beloved by even millions, whom his efforts 
and encouraging words lifted up on a higher plane 
than they had hitherto occupied. He was, indeed, 
a moral Hercules, the admiration of all who ever 
were privileged to behold him or listen to his 
heavenly voice. He was a man. vw. 


Sunpay-Scnoot Teacurne.—I am per- 
suaded that it requires as much skill] and ingenuity. 
to marshal successfully the forces of a Sunday- 
school class, and bring out all the dormant facul- 
ties of the several minds, and march them in the 
right direction, as it does successfully to marshal 
a brigade of soldiers upon the field of battle, and 
bring out all their slumbering heroism. If you 
observe the experienced general upon the field of 
battle, you will see him ride up and down the lige 
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of his troops, and from their attitude, and the ex- 
pression of their faces, he seems to read their 
eharacter and thoughts. You will hear him speak 
a word of encouragement to those who seem wavy- 
ering ; and to those who seem eager for the fray, 
he has a word of moderation, saying, ‘‘ Boys, be 
Drave, but be cautions. Remember that a life 
saved among ‘you is of more value than a life lost 
among your enemies.” And thus, by his knowl- 
edge of human nature, every available force is 
brought into action, and every impulse of the soul 
ie so directed that heart beats in unison with 
heart, and they march forward a solid phalanx. 
In the Sabbath-school we have all grades of men- 
tality to deal‘with; the quiet and the wavering, 
that need our words of encouragement; the active 
and boisterous, that. require words of restraint; 
the ready answering, the superficial, and the de- 
liberate and deep. Now, in order to make the 
most of these available forces of intellect, we 
should study the individual character of each one 
in our class, just as the true captain studies the 
individual character of his men. And if you 
would be a thoroughly successful teacher, you 
must not only study the individual characters of 
your class, but also “ know thyself,’”’ and by your 
example as well as precept be enabled to gain the 
entire confidence of your pupils. oD. P. BLISS. 


Aw Inctrpent oF Prervertep ApPE- 
T1Tz.—About forty years ago a youth of fine tal- 
ent, who had learned the carpenter’s trade, left 
old Connecticut to seek employment in another 
region. The world was before him, and his hopes 
bright. A kind mother had directed him in the 
right path, and he parted from her with her bless- 
ing and prayer. Many a compliment and encour- 
aging word did he receive from his friends and 
associates. Air castles of success and wealth daz- 
zled his mind. No one in his trade should excel 
him; nothing was beyond the possible, and he 
scouted the idea of failure. After visiting several 
large places, and accomplishing a number of praise- 
worthy efforts, he reached a village in the western 
part of New York, where he was destined to play 
the larger part of his act of life. He was a wel- 
come guest. Men admired his abilities and com- 
mended his work. He was faithful to his word 
and conscientious in his labor. Business in- 
creased, and all was fair. Not a few were the 
favorable prophesies made concerning his future. 

Society, forty years agu, was far different than 
itis now. Children were taught that whisky and 
wine were a necessity, and harmless. In those 
“good old days’’ not only business men and ruf- 
fians drank the poison, but ministers, déacons, and 
women indulged in it. A person who would not 
partake wes a fanatic or an enthusiast, worthy of 
. ridicule. Our friend, of course, must take a social 
glass. {t would not do to offend so many valua- 
ble friends. At this period of his history, a 
thoughtful person might have observed that he 





partook of liquor with too much relish. But who, 
in the constant flow of the beverage, would notice 
such a trifling matter? The vampire had fastened 
himself to his victim, and was gradually sucking 
his life-blood and destroying his vitality. Yet, 
astonishing as it would seem to us, no one saw it; 
not even himself. His associates were gay, and 
many a glorious time did they have under the 
reign of King Alcohol. His business decreased; 
his weaknesses became known. Some pitied, 
more ridiculed his misfortune. 

By the persuasion of some real friends he joined 
the Sons of Temperance, and for a time ied a sober 
life. Men rejoiced at the change, and hoped they 
could again place confidence in him. They en- 
couraged him; but his was a short triumph. The 
enemy came, and softly whispered in his ear. He 
listened, and yielded to temptation. The result 
was mostsad. A few spasmodic attempts to throw 
the vampire off were made, but in vain. The 
agonized soul stares from the degraded misery of 
the present into the awful realities of the future. 

For the last ten years all the money he has ob- 
tained by labor has gone toward hastening his 
rein. Respectable raiment was doffed for rags, or 
for the cast-off clothing of compassionate friends. 
He was honest with every one but God and him- 
self. He worked in his sober intervals, and thus 
saved himself from the poor-house. His honesty 
astonished his acquaintances, and excited deep 
sympathy in his favor. He keenly appreciated 
his situation. He once said to the writer, “It is 
hard to go down to death without any hope. I 
read my Bible and think about it when I am 
alone.’’ His blear eyes, downcast look, wrinkled 
face, and bent form were a pitiable sight—a sad 
wreck of what might have been. He verily under- 
stood the words of the poet— 

“* Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are: It might have been.” 


The day came at last when the cords of life 
were severed. During a week of cold and cheer- 
less weather last winter, you might have seen him 
lying in an ill-farnished room, suffering all the 
agonies which are a sure reward of a dissipated 
life. No wife, children, relation, or friends stood 
by to comfort him in his dying hoursy No happy 
recollections of a Godly life full of good deeds 
soothed him. Buthe hoped. Even in his most 
deplorable state he begged the pardon of a God he 
had not served. He died thus. Let the imagina- 
tion paint the truth which the pen fails to do. 
A funeral sermon was preached, but no mourners 
were present to shed a tear over his remains. He 
had gone, and no one regretted, but rather felt re- 
lieved. His life was a failure. He desired to at- 
tain honor and distinction, and become an orna- 
ment to society, but brought destruction upon 
himself, and was a reproach to mankind. May 
God help all who read this to restrain the uppe- 
tites, and be “‘ temperate in all things.” 

EE. E. 0 
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The Library. 


In this are given the titles and prices 
such New KS as have been received from the ° 
lishers. Our readers look to us these announcements, 
and we shall endeavor to keep well informed with 
reference to the current literature. 








Lire anv Pustic Services or CHARLES 
Sumner. By C. Edwards Lester, author of 
“The Napoleon Dynasty,” ete. Sold only by 
subscription. One vol., royal octavo; beveled 
boards. Price, $5. New York: United States 
Publishing Company. 

For vigorous writing and vivid description we 
commend the reader to Mr. Lester's “Life of 
Sumner.” Whether this shall prove to be a sec- 
ond “‘ Boswell’s Johnson” in every detail of char- 
acter, we may not say; but that it gives a general 
outline of one of our grandest American charac- 
ters there is no questian. We have, for example, 
Sumner’s Parentage and Education; European 
Travels and Studies; Professional Life; Orations 
and Political Speeches; Senatorial Career; The 
Interval of Illness and Repose; Return to the 
Senate; The War of the Rebellion; Downfall of 
Slavery; Emancipation of the African Race; His 
Last Great Efforts; Public Honors to his Memo- 
ry; His Influence upon his Age. 

The author quotes the salient points made by 
press and pulpit soon after his death, showing 
how profound was the respect felt, not only 
throughout the Union, but by the civilized world 
for this statesman orator. The book is illustrated 
with several full-page engravings, and a steel por- 
trait, with autograph. 

Mr. Lester says, “* Since the death of the Father 
of the Republic, which filled the country with 
grief and threw distant nations into mourning, 
there have been but three funerals in America 
which bore even a faint resemblance to that in the 
depth and extent of public sorrow; and these 
have all occurred within the last few years. The 
first, was of Abraham Lincoln, who holds the next 
place to Washington in the hearts of our people, 
and who is enshrined among the few beloved 
names which all mankind cherish ; the second was 
of Horace Greeley, whose death revealed so wide- 
spread and strangely tender an affection among all 
classes and conditions of men; and now comes the 
last name in this wonderful triumvirate of great, 
gifted, and good men, wh®, taken together, will, 
in ages to come, be mentioned on the same his- 
toric page, whenever the leaf is turned which re- 
cords memorials of the astounding events which 
have transpired so near the close of our first hun- 
dred years.”’ — 

An Account oF THE Private Lire 
and Public Services of Sulmon Portland Chase. 
By Robert B. Warden. One vol., royal octavo; 
RP 854; cloth; beveled boards. Price, $5.50. 

old oaly by subscription. Cincinnati: Wil- 
satch, Baldwin & Co. 


Here is the first contribution toward a complete 
personal history of one of America’s greatest jur- 





ists, orators, and statesmen. If it be a fact that 
‘distance lends enchantment to the view,” then 
the present generation will come short of fully ap- 
preciating the value of Mr.Chase’s life to the Union, 
or the loss we suffered in his premature death. 
The modest author, who was for many years most 
intimate with Mr. Chase, compiles all the salient 
facts illustrative of this great man’s career. The 
book should find a place in every public, nay, in 
every private library, for its perusal and reperusal 
will beget in the reader a higher patriotism and a 
nobler Christian life. Mr. Chase was every inch a 
man, and combined more of the qualities which 
go to make up a perfect human character than one 
meets among thousands. His life and his works 
will follow him. Those interested should send 
stamp to the publisher for a descriptive circular 
and a table of contents, from which full particu- 
lars may be obtained. 

Tue New York Tomas; Its Secrets 
and Mysteries. Being a History of Noted Crim- 
inals, with Narratives of their crimes, as Gath- 
ered by Charles Sutton, Warden of the Prison. 
Edited by James B. Mix and Samuel A. Mae- 
keever. Splendidly Mlustrated from Original De- 
signs. Sold only by Subscription. ne vol., 
octavo; pp. 669; beveled boards. Price, $3.50. 
New York: United States Publishing Company. 
Here is genuine sensation. It is said that pub- 

lications relating to murders and other crimes 

have the largest sale. There seems to be a morbid 
disposition on the part of many uneultured minds 
to gloat over ‘the misfortunes and infirmities of 
poor frail humanity. In the present volume we 
have a compendium of the criminal records from 
the first execution in New York to the present 
time. In the same volume pictures are given of 
many hanging scenes; many shootings, including 
modes of punishment from the pillory to the gal- 
lows. The work contains over one hundred illus- 
trations, including portraits of noted criminals, 
lawyers, judges, sheriffs, ete. The book is sold 
only by subscription. Were we authorized press 
censors, the book would be suppressed. We think 
the influence of such literature bad, and only bad. 

Our First Hunprep Years: The Life 
of the Republic of the United States of America 
Illustrated in its Four Great Periods: Coloniza- 
tion, Consolidation, Development, Achieve- 
ment. By C. Edwards Lester, author of ‘ The 
Glory and Shame of England,” etc. Octavo. 
New York: U. 8. Publishing Company. 


Were we permitted to digress from the usual 
method of noticing or describing new books as 
issued from the press, we should in this instance 
entertain our readers by a description of the au- 
thor, Mr. Lester. In short, he is out of the old 
Jonathan Edwards stock. Looked at from a mod- 
erate distance, the observer would be impressed 
by the grandeur of his structure, He stands as 
straight as a ramrod, upward of six feet high, and 
weighs something more than two hundred pounds. 
He has a massive brain, measuring nearly 24 inches 
in circumference, with a most striking physiogno- 
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my. His features are strongly marked; a speak- 


ing eye, which thrills you. A prominent Roman 

nose, and a long and full upper lip, plainly say, 

‘Clear the track, I am coming.’’ Mr. Lester is 

liberally educated; has written other books be- 

sides ‘‘The Glory and Shame of England.” He 
was at one time correspondent of the London 

Times ; has written leaders for the Herald, Tribune, 

and other New York dailies, and has occupied 

positions of honor in different departments of our 

Government. This is one side of the subject 

which we have a right to relate concerning the 

author. About other matters, personal to himself, 
the public has no business to inquire. 

The book before us gives the gist of our first 
hundred years of history, besides a retrospect from 
the discovery by Columbus in 1492 to the present 
1874. It considers the progress of Amé1ican pop- 
ulation, agriculture, commerce, manufactures, 
public works, inventions and discoveries, educa- 
tion, religion, finance, foreign relations, literature, 
extension of the Republic, biographies of great 
men. Then we have since the war with Mexico 
the progress of the nation carefully traced through 
our ciVil war to the present. It is such a work as 
will be convenient for reference, and always in- 
spiring to the reader. We regret that it should 
only find its way to the public through subscrip- 
tion agents. — 

Woman’s Epvcation, and Woman’s 
Health. Chiefly in Reply to “*Sex in Educa- 
tion.’ By George F. Comfort, A.M., Dean of 
the College of Fine Arts of Syracuse University, 
N. Y., and Mrs. Anna Manning Comfort, M.D. 
One vol., 12mo; pp. 155; muslin. Price, $1. 
Syracuse: Thos. W. Durston & Co. 

If Dr. Clark can see himself as others see him, 
he will probably correct some of his errors before 
he writes another woman book. His “Sex in 
Education”’ stirred up many women, and they are 
buzzing about like bees around asugar tub. Some 
of these bees have stings, and they will not be 
hived away without giving him a touch. 

These Comforts seem to be as capable of judg- 
ing what are woman’s rights, spheres, duties, and 
capabilities as Dr. Clark, if not ‘‘a little more so,” 
and it will do one good to read their book. It is 
quite natural for one to pay another off in his own 
coin. And these good people may have erred, as 
Dr, Clark has done in tearing down rather than in 
building up. — 

Ancrent Sympot Worsuir. Influence 
of the Phallic Idea in the Religions of Antiqui- 
ty. By Hodder M. Westropp and C., Staniland 
Wake. With an Introduction, Additional Notes, 
and an Appendix by Alexander Wilder, M.D. 
One vol., octavo; pp. 98. New York: J. W. 
Bouton. 


This book carries us back to the time when man 
worshiped according to the dim light he had; 
—this was the best he knew. In the preface 
the author says, ‘‘ They worshiped the Supreme 
Being as the Father of men, and saw no impurity 
in the symbolism of parentage to indicate the work 
of creation. What is divine to be and to do, can 





not be immodest and wicked to express. No man 
born of woman can with decency impugn the 
operation of that law to which he owes his exist- 
ence; and he is impious beyond others who re- 
gards that law as only sensual. We may easily 
perceive how the Phallic emblems were adopted to 
denote the kinship of mankind to the Creator. 
Those who employed them apprehended no wrong 
in so doing, till impurity of life had caused all 
that related to the subject to be considered as in- 
decorous.”’ _ 
Tue Mormon Country A Summer 
with the “Latter-Day Sainte.’ — Cod- 


man. One vol., 12mo; musi’n. Price, $1.50. 
New York: U.8. Publishing . ompany. 


A racily written book, without any higher mo- 
tive than profit and amusement. A number of 
striking though coarse cuts picture some com- 
ically interesting scenes,and give the book a spicy 
setting off, which will induce purchasers to part 
with a greenback and take an imaginary tramp 
with the author. Mormons will not thank Mr. 
Codman for his opinions, but he had a right to 
visit Utah, to write a book, and to sell it. He 
acted on this right, and let those who will, read. 


Gro. P. Rowett & Co.’s American 
Newspaper Directory, Containing Accurate 
Lists of all the Newspapers and Periodicals 
Published in the United States and Territories, 
and the Dominion of Canada and British Colo- 
nies of North America. One vol., royal octavo; 

p. 896; beveled boards; muslin. Price, $5. 
ree to Advertisers. New York: Geo. P. Row- 
ell & Co. 


A history of all the newspapers and magazines 
now published in the United States and in the 
North American British Provinces. There are 
nearly eight thousand periodicals issued within the 
regions named. To be exact, we have the history of 
7,784, showing an increase over that of previous 
years of upward of a thousand. Perfect accuracy 
with respect to the exact circulation of each can 
not be expected; but fairness is evidently aimed 
at by the editors. In regard to the desireableness 
of sucha work, there can be no question ; it is well- 
nigh indispensible to the business man, who has 
occasion to advertise, much or little. Besides the 
general list of papers arranged in States, we have 
a classified list embracing all the religious, agricul- 
tural, medical, surgical, educational, and those for 
children and youth; also those devoted to Free 
Masonry, Odd Fellowship, to commerce, finance, 
insurance, real estate, science, mechanics, law, mu- 
sic, fashion, woman’s suffrage, etc. Then we have 
all the papers in foreign languages classified, the 
German, French, Scandinavian, Spanish, Italian, 
Welsh, Portugese, Polish, Cherokee, ete. It is a 
ponderous volume, yet compact, crisp, and brist- 
tling with business life. An assured circulation 
of many thousand copies is given to this work. 
We can not see how any considerable advertiser can 
dispense with it, unless, indeed, he keeps to old 
customs, and without such modern light, con- 
cludes to “‘ go it blind.” 
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RESEARCHES IN THE PHENOMENA OF 
SPIRITUALISM. By William Crookes, F.R.S., 
London: J. Burns, 15 Southampton Row, Hol- 
born, W. C. Price, 30 cents, 

This interesting treatise purports to explain 
scientifically that which is called Spiritualism. 
Prof. Crookes is an able scientist of London, and 
entered upon the investigation, of which his book 
is a summary, with that candor and sincerity 
which should dignify the labors of a member of 
the Royal Society, who seeks only for truth, with- 
out any object other than its proper development. 
He constructed various ingenious machines, or in- 
struments, by which he subjected the so-called 
mediumistic manifestations to very rigid scrutiny, 
and he reached the conclusion that a certain hith- 
erto unknown force exists applicable to mechan- 
ism, and thus exhibiting energy capable of being 
tested by delicate apparatus. This force, in itself 
operating without physical agencies, he denomi- 
nates Psychic Force. Yet Mr. Crookes entirely 
disclaims accepting the phenomena as of spiritual 
origin, but he is satisfied that it originates in a 
cause hitherto unknown. 

There is but one thing that seems sad in connec- 
tion with his labors and announcements, namely, 
that his associates in the Royal Society appear to 
ignore, or stand at a distance, and carp at his labor, 
and think they know more about it by not inves- 
tigating than Mr. Crookes does after his investiga- 
tions. 

Our author seems to have been very honest, and 
to have entered upon his work with a cold, clean- 
cut love of truth, determined to accept nothing 
that is not thoroughly proved, and the Royal So- 
ciety seems afraid to touch the subject. We ad- 
mire courage even in a questionable cause, and all 
the more in a good one. While scientific men 
should seek truth with sharp discrimination, we 
think they should give a better hospitality to all 
claims of advanced ideas than they are accustomed 
to. They seem to stand with weapons to put down 
and destroy every new plant that bursts the soil, 
because, in its incipiency, it does not show the 
full fruition of what it is to be. And new sciences, 
like such plants, stand little chance of living, 
except they grow in some secluded neok, and 
show flower and *ruitage before these fierce oppo- 
nents of novelty have a chance to strangle them. 
Suppose men from unknown shores were to un- 
dertake, by swimming, to land among us, and we 
were to stand with clubs to beat them back the 
moment they tried to set foot on the shore. The 
only possible way the new comers could ever find 
a foothold would be to enter some secluded nook 
by swimming under water, and hiding themselves 
away until they became strong enough in numbers 
to command respect. 

Astronomy, Geology, Phrenology have been 
obliged thus to fight for a footing, and Mr. 
Crookes finds when he attempts to apply science 
to Spiritualism that his brethren give him the cold 
shoulder, and probably will drop him, as Prof. 





Hare of Philadelphia twenty years ago was dropped 
by scientific men, who never were able to be his 
peers; and as soon as he had adopted a new idea 
he was considered luny. ‘‘Have any of the Phar- 
isees and rulers believed?” is often the question 
to-day as it was eighteen hundred years ago. 

We do not advocate what is called Spiritualism ; 
but God forbid that we should blindly ignore any- 
thing. The subject, as it has generally been in- 
vestigated, is surrounded with mystery and doubt. 
Science has generally condemned it as trick, or 
as the emanation of perverted imagination. Now 
that an able scientist offers to test the phenomena 
by scientific means, it is a shame that his brethren 
avoid the subject and the crucial tests purporting 
to have been applied toit. It is neither brave nor 
honest. —_ 

Nixtu Annvat Report of the National 

Temperance Society and Publication House, 

Presented in New York May 11, 1874. Octavo; 


p. 92; pamphlet. 25 cts. New York: National 
emperance Society and Publication House. 


In these high temperance times, a live report 
like this finds a hearty acceptance among all the 
old temperance war hofses. The war will not 
cease until the evil is abated. The Hammonds, 
Crosbys, and other apologists for moderate drink- 
ing, must retreat before this avalanche of holy in- 
dignation. — 

Tuz Hesrew Leaper—which was 
suspended on the death of its former proprietor, 
Dr. Bondi—has been resuscitated, and now re- 
appears in an enlarged form. 

The Hebrew Leader is a weekly journal, devot- 
ed to Jewish and general literature, art, politics, 
commerce, news, and all topics of current interest. 
Published every Friday, by the ‘“H. L. A.,” 196 
Broadway, N. Y. Samuel A. Lewis, President; 
8. N. Leo, M.D., Secretary; J. P. Solomon, Edit- 
or. All communications should be addressed as 
follows: The Hebrew Leader, Box 514, Post-office, 
New York City. — 

Memorrat BULLETIN OF THE AMERI- 
CAN GEOGRAPHICAL Society. April, 23d, 1874, 
Contains the Life and services of Dr. David Liv- 
ingstone, an honorary member of the Society, with 
remarks of Chief-Justice Daly, of Major H. C. 
Dane, and addresses by Rev. Wm. Adams, D.D., 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Dr. I. I. Hays, and of 
Rev. N. H. Schenck, D.D., New York. Printed for 
the Society. A beautiful tribute to a noble, self- 
sacrificing character. —— 

Tue Annual ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 
1874 of Packard’s Business College contains ex- 


tracts from the proceedings of several anniversa- 
ries or commencements, which are very interesting. 
On those occasions distinguished gentlemen of 
New York contributed to render them pleasant 
and profitable to all who attended by addresses 
full of practical wisdom on the subject of educa- 
tion; and the cream of these addresses Mr. Pack- 
ard has gathered in the pages of his last ** An- 
nouncement.” For ability, experience, industry, 
and enterprise, Mr. Packard has no superiors 
among conductors of business colleges. 
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A Lecture on Commercial Fertilizers 
at Home and Abroad. By Prof. W. O. Atwater, 
of Wesleyan rye Middletown, Conn. 
Octavo pamphlet; pp, 54. Price, 25 cents. 
Here is science applied to a most important arti- 

cle of commerce. Next to dealing in quack medi- 
cal specifics, is that of dealing in fraudulent fertil- 
izers by swindling dealers. Prof. Atwater shows 
up this whole business, and we would have every 
one interested peruse this document. 


Goopricu’s Priano-Fortze Mawnvat, 
Without Mechanical Exercises. Me Explain- 
ing the Theory of Playing; the Peculiarities of 
the Instrument; the Manner of Producing Vari- 
ous Effects ; a Complete Treatise upon the Pedals, 
with Valuable Examples. The whole carefully 
Selected and Graded from the Works of the 
best Composers, with every Variety of Style and 
Execution. Foliosize, extra paper. Price, $2.50. 


This excellent piano-student’s assistant, noticed 
some months since, is now completed. It has 
already received the high commendations of lead- 
ing pianists. Can be supplied through this office. 


Tue Norra American JouRNAL OF 
Homeopatsy, May, 1874, Current No. 88. 
Quarterly. 8. Lilienthal, M.D., editor. The 
Original and Translated Papers in this number 
treat upon the recent Yellow Fever Epidemic in 
Memphis; Sphere of the Feelings, Solar and 
Lunar Influences; Clinical Notes on Nervous 
Diseases of Women; Diabetes and its Treatment 
by the Homeopathic Method. Price, $4a year; 
single copy, $1. New York: Boericke & Tafel. 


Holding, as we do, that all curative power 
comes, not from drugs or medicines, but from the 
living principle within the body, we welcome ev- 
ery effort looking to the disuse of medicines, and 
to the substitution of hygienic agencies for the 
cure of diseases. Homeopathy claims to be an 
improvement on allopathy ; is not hygiene an im- 
provement on all medical theories ? 


Tue Prisoner’s Frienp. A _ pros- 
pectus is issued for a weekly paper under this 
title, to be published at $2 a year by John F. Au- 
gustus, 147 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. Why 
call it the Prisoner’s Friend? Is it not so be equal- 
ly the friend of all? The thing to do, it seems to 
us, is to appoint suitable persons to manage our 
prisons and prisoners; to put them in a way of 
training and improvement, so that they may ulti- 
mately become self-supporting citizens. But we 
must first remove some of the temptations to 
crime before much will be done in the way of be- 
friending prisoners. Get rid of alcohol and tobac- 
co, and you will reduce the number of criminals at 
least fifty per cent. in ten years. We wish well to 
all efforts looking to improvement in this direc- 
tion. 


Tue Mrre-Caest Pamputetr. With 
supplement and key to missionary map. No. 1, 
Jan., 1874; No. 2 to be issued in July. Octavo, 
34 pages, with portraits and sketches of the fol- 
lowing named missionary bishops, with mar show- 
ing the field of their work: Nebraska, Bishop 


Clarkson, whose address is at Omaha; Montana, 
Utah, and Idaho, Bishop Tuttle, Salt Lake City; 
Oregon and Washington Territory, Bishop Mor- 
ris, Salem; Nevada and Territory of Arizona, 
Bishop Whittaker, Carson City; Arkansas and In- 
dian Territory, Bishop Pierce, Little Rock; Niob- 
rara and Indian Territory, Bishop Hare, Yankton; 
Colorado, Wyoming, and New Mexico, Bishop 
Spaulding, Denver. Those interested in the work 
of these bishops may inform themselves more fully 
by procuring copies of the Mite-Chest Pamphlet, 
which will be sent on receipt of 25 cents by Rev. 
A. T. Twing, 22 Bible House, New York. 


Farra as A Distinctive ELEMENT; or, 
The Philosophy of Prayer and Woman’s Power. 
By J. P. Root. Octavo; BP. 16; pamphlet. 
Price, 10 cents. Gibson Brothers, printers, 

* Washington, D. C. 

Written in the interest of the woman’s mission 
in temperance work. Senda dime to the Gibson 
Brothers, printers, Washington, D. C., and obtain 
a copy. —_— 

A First-Rate Newspaprer.—Tue In- 

TER-OcEAN—Daily and weekly—is one of the best 
newspapers published in this country. In enter- 
prise it equals the best, and in moral principles it 
surpasses its contemporaries. Taken all in all, it 
has no superior as a literary, commercial, and fam- 
ily newspaper. The daily costs $12 a year; the 
weekly—a large eight page sheet with forty-eight 
columns of reading matter—costs only $1.50 a year. 
Try it. Address, Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Ill. 


A New Lecrurer.—Mr. John G. 


Evans, of Bangor, Maine, is about to enter the 
field as a lecturer on Phrenology, Physiology, etc. 
His special subjects all branch forth from the fol- 
lowing stem: He will show that the science of 
Phrenology is in harmony with the teachings of the 
sacred volume, and is the best commentary upon 
it; that the Old Testament is the natural man— 
a development from the social faculties upward, 
from Amativeness to Veneration; that the New 
Testament is a reverse order—that which is first 
in the Old is last in the New. Hence the neces- 
sity of the new birth. 

HAT HEAVEN AND HELL are states of the fac- 
ulties; or, using the Saviour’s language, *‘ It is 
within you.” 

That in order to develop true manhood the phys- 
ical, organical, and moral laws must be recognized 
and kept. 

That every sane man has certain furniture of 
mind called faculties, and that the Bible calls him 
who is deficient in them “‘a fool.” Ps. xiv. 

That there are three sources of knowledge: 
1. Senses. 2. Understanding. 3. Faith. 

That the object of all science is to reduce 
phenomena from the region of the senses by the 
understanding into faith; or, in other words, to 
the region of first principles. 

That God is a first principle; hence can not 
be proved; but He provesall things, etc. 

hat the ultimate ground of action is the good 


of being. 
That ability is commensurate with obligation. 
That all the above propositions, and hundreds 
besides, are asserted or implied in “ the Book,”’ 





and ratified by Phrenology. 








